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OLYFRINGENS 


Clostridium Perfringens Antitoxin 
covering 


Types B, C, and D 


Difficulties of diagnosis are removed when, with one injection, you can provide 
immediate passive immunity against three types of enterotoxemia. All Polyfringens 
donor horses are tested before they are bled for production (no substandard serum 
is allowed to dilute our product). These high standards assure the potency which 
produces results. Unit potency of CSL Polyfringens is stated on each label. Because 
enterotoxemia is widespread, maintaining a supply of CSL Polyfringens is a wise 


precaution for practitioners in dairy or range areas. 
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For Milk Fever 
and 
Complicated Cases 


F Provides Ca, P, Mg 
In Metal Organic 
Form—Extends 


Exceptionally Stable— 
Non-Precipitating 
Even After Freezing 


Lasonaronits 


Therapeutic Action 


Magnesium Available 
as Gluconate, Not 
Chloride— 
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For better milk fever therapy 


1. Longer, more effective therapeutic 
action because calcium, phosphorus and 
magnesium are in metal-organic form— 
in contrast to rapidly eliminated, irritat- 
ing inorganic compounds. 


2. Magnesium is available as magne- 
sium gluconate—less irritating and more 
slowly ionized than magnesium chloride. 


3. Unexcelled results in complicated 
cases. Balanced formula of calcium, 
magnesium, dextrose &nd phosphorus is 
especially valuable in complicated cases 
and in helping to prevent relapses. 


4. Exceptional stability. No trouble- 
some precipitation to slow up treatment. 
Non-precipitating even after freezing. 


Seve with these quantity discounts 
Doz. 500 cc. $9.50; 3 Doz. @ $9.22; 6 Doz. @ $9.03; 12 Doz. @ $8.55 
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NOW...A 


FOR HARD-TO-MANAGE 


SKIN CONDITIONS 


VA, VA > e { 


(Polyalkyleneglycol lodine Complex) 
CREME AND SHAMPOO 


gives you iodine’s potent fungicidal and bactericidal action 


... without iodine’s characteristic toxicity, irritation or stain 


Weladol . . . 6 years in the laboratories . . . 3 years in clinical 
evaluation . . . has been used successfully and safely in a wide range 
of hard-to-manage skin conditions of dogs, cats, horses and other 
species of large and small animals. 


TU. S. Patent No. 2,759,869 


Welado! Shampoo 
in 4 fluid ounce 
Write for summary of clinical reports on plastic bottles and 
“ ” 1 quart glass bottles 
Tamed Iodine’ in Veterinary Medicine. Creme 


and 1 pound jars 
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October 16, 1957 
Dear Dr. Aitken: 

I noticed in the last AVMA JOURNAL the 
papers by Dr. W. G. Magrane. This represented 
material from his graduate thesis program which 
was supported by an AVMA Research Council fel- 
lowship. I am sorry that we did not receive a “plug” 
in the form of seme acknowledgment. Possibly a 
note in a future issue concerning these publications 
and Dr. Magrane’s Fellowship would take care of 
this oversight. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. C. Ferguson, 
East Lansing, Mich. 


{Thank you, Dr. Ferguson. Dr. Magrane’s articles 
are a splendid illustration of the benefits accruing to 
the profession from their investment in the Research 
Fund of the AVMA. Sorry we failed to indicate 
this in the first part—ED.] 


AVMA Research Fellowships Available 


The Research Council of the AVMA an- 
nounces the availability of a number of 
fellowships for postgraduate training for 
the academic year, 1958-1959. 
The recipient of a fellowship must be a 
veterinarian and a citizen of the United 
States or Canada. Veterinary students 
who expect to graduate at the end of the 
current school year and who wish to fol- 
low a career in research may apply for a 
fellowship. 
The latest date for filing the completed 
application is Feb. 15, 1958. Approximate- 
ly one month is required for processing 
completed applications after receipt by 
the secretary of the Council. Qualified 
persons should secure and submit appli- 
cations as early as possible to insure their 
file being complete for presentation to the 
Committee on Fellowships. 


The Committee on Fellowships of the Re- 
search Council will meet in March to con- 
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sider applications, and the awards will be COLWELL \ 
announced soon afterward. The stipend . 
will be determined in each case by the 
needs of the individual, the location of the 
school in which he proposes to work, and 
other factors. In general. the stipends 
range from $100 monthly and upward. 


Any qualified person interested in graduate 
training may obtain application blanks and 
other information by writing to Dr. C. H. 
Cunningham, secretary, AVMA Research Coun- 
cil, Department of Microbiology and Public 
Health, College of Veterinary Medicine, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 
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“This continues to be an impor- 
tant problem to the veterinarian 
in dairy cattle practice. Some 
years ago, it appeared to be pri- 
marily a disturbance of such a 
nature that the body was an- 
able to metabolize the fats— 
more carbohydrate was needed, 
more ready energy. Many cases 
responded to glicose intrave- 
nously, supported by the feed- 
ing of cane molasses or corn 
syrup. Others responded when 
chloral hydrate was adminis- 
tered, its effects being to lib- 
erate the glycogen stored in the 
liver. 

“There were, however, cases 
which did not respond to treat- 
ment of this nature, but did im- 
prove markedly when anterior 


“There appeare to be genera! 
agreement among those who 
have studied the divease Ipri- 
mary ketosis] thut prumpt stiro- 
ulation of glycogenesis or 
glucese therapy constitutes the 
most effective tre stment....The 
satisfactory response of a high 
percentage of cows treated with 


pituitary extract was injected. 
This still did not produce the 
desired result in all cases, and 
massive doses of vitamin A were 
administered. Results were 
spectacularly good in some 
cases, but dismally poor in 
others. When treatment can he 
accompanied by a change to 
new pasture. remarkable re- 
coveries may be seen, but 
obstinate cases still occur in 
animals that are pasturing on 
lush green legumes. 


“So the search for the underly- 
ing cause, and for a means of 
preventing or correcting the 
condition, still goes on.” 

Report of the Committee on Diseases of 


Dairy Cattle, R. C. Klussendorf, Chairman, 
J.A.V.M.A. 107 3355 (Nov.) 1945 


4957 
hat this is adequate 
Lesa severely affected cows: 
require only 50 mg. kt is, there- 
fore, effective in lower 
than other preseatly avails) — 
glucecorticoids recommen: 
for treatment of ketosis.” 


Liek. B. Pig Newton, D. and 
W. Gs Paper Med 
Meeting, A-W.M.A., Oct. 15-18, 1956, 
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5 ANTISEPTIC 
BACTERIOSTATIC 


FUNGICIDAL 


Fer topical use in 9 , 
Dencining, Docking, 


Castration, Declawing Cats, 


Ear Cropping, and other . “an a new type of hemostatic agent, with anti- 
P sep @cteriostatic and fungicidal qualities. 
Surgical * Completely and rapidly absorbed, leaving no residual 
dross for possible complications. 
* Nonirritatingand nontoxic. No evidence of adhesions, 
delayed wound —_s local reactions or lym 
infiltration reported 


“SOLUSPO! Dehorning & Wound Powder 

(Contains * USPONGE’, aluminum sulfate, phenyimer- 
curic nitrate, sulfathiazole.) 

Gortie, 15 Gm... ............... . -$2.00 
for Extractions, Scaling. Tartar Removal and other 
Dental Procedures: 

*SOLUSPONGE’ Dental Assortment 

(Contains 1 vial Dental Packs, 50s; 1 vial 
2 Gm.; 1 squeeze bottle Dental Powder, 15 Gm.). $5.50 
Additional house discounts as follows: 

Orders totaling $100 or more. . less 5% 

Terms 1/10 NET 30, F.0.B. New York City. 

Freight allowed on orders of $25.00 or more. 


re and samples on request. 


@ 340Canal Street New York 13, N.Y. 


ts tin Veterinary Medical Supply Co. of Canada, 6579 Somerled Ave., Montreal, Que. 
“Pioneer in veterinary medicine for target point chemotherapy” 
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MORE CALLS 
FEWER MILES 
BETTER SERVICE 
with “DVM” 2-WAY RAD/O 


Sound like we're suggesting an expensive 
impossibility? Not at all. Motorola radio 
equipped veterinarians are finding they can 
actually eliminate thousands of miles of driv- 
ing time every year, saving hundreds of dol- 
lars in travelling expenses. Their phone bills 
are cut way down. And they can handle more 
calls in shorter time, coming closer to keeping 
a normal working day. 

Farmers appreciate radio too, because they WENO TO WIVES 
know you can be reached in emergencies cine ; 
without delay. Here is extra protection that = 
Engineer will explain fully (without obliga- needn't make a dozen calls to locate 
tion) just how Motorola 2-way radio will pay your tiusband—one quick radio call 
for itself within a year andearn youextratime _jg ail it takes. And you'll know ex- 
and relaxation. Write, phone or wire today. _ actly where the doctor is. 


You'll be glad to know that Motorola 


AA MOTOROLA. 2. wiy 


MOTOROLA COMMUNICATIONS & ELECTRONICS, INC. - A Subsidiary of Motorola, Inc. - 4501 Augusta Boulevard, Chicago 51, illinois 
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for more effective control of enteric 

conditions in: Calves, Foals, Lambs, 
infectious Pigs and Small Animals 
ENTERITIS......"KAO-TAN (Corn Belt) 

with Sulfas 

In addition to two outstanding enteric sulfas, 

(Sulfaquanidine, Phthalylsulfacetamide) and one time- 

proven systemic sulfa, (Sulfathiazole), KAO-TAN 

contains Albumin Tannate, an astringent which acts on 

all parts of the bowel, including the lower portions 

of the intestinal tract without gastric irritation. 


It also contains Kaolin, an absorbent of gas, bacteria 
and toxins, to increase fecal consistency. And Pectin 
to form galacturonic acid which acts as a direct 
detoxifier, helps thicken intestinal contents and 
soothe the intestinal tract. 


simple 
DIARRHEA......*KAO-TAN (Corn Belt) 


The same fine formula including Albumin Tannate 
but without the sulfas. 


These two improved aids for the control of enteritis 
are new members of Corn Belt's own line of fine 
Pharmaceuticals. Trial bottles will be mailed on 
request without charge. 


“Turn First to Corn Belt”’ 
THE VETERINARIANS’ INSTITUTION 


Bet Maboratories, inc. 


=H) EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS e TELEPHONE UPton 4-3333 
Co-owner and Distributor of Affiliated Brand Biologics 
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Relieves small-animal tension and anxiety, 
thus relieving also the unruliness, nervous- 
ness and viciousness which stem from them. 


EQUANIL does this by the unique “dual 
action” of blocking abnormal stimuli of 
both mental and muscular origin. 


Effectively calms and quiets small 
animals, minimizing problems of therapy 
in excitable patients. 


Available: 200 and 400 mg. tablets, 
bottles of 50 
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HYPEREXCITABLE DOGS: 
A FORMIDABLE 
TREATMENT PROBLEM 


MEPROBAMATE 
Licensed under U.S. Patent No. 2,724,720 


SUPPLIED ONLY TO THE PROFESSIONS 


Prefessionol literature is available on request 
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Made by men who know meat to assure 


balanced nutrition dogs love 


all a dog needs or wants 


Canned Pard is the result of years of : 
research in Swift’s laboratories and : 
kennels. It has that Good Beef Taste : 


dogs love. Thoroughly tested, canned 


Pard contains juicy beef variety : 


meats, ground beef bone and just the 


right amount of beef fat. Fortified - 


with extra vitamins and minerals, too. 


You can switch — with safety — to : 


canned Pard. It’s meaty, nutritious and 
a great “mixer.”’ All top quality at a 


reasonable price. Compare the_label. - 
Order from your Swift Salesman today. : 


PARD DEPARTMENT 


PARD MEAL— 


meatiest you can feed 


Pard Meal contains more protein de- 
rived from meat than any other lead- 
ing type of dog meal. For example, 
248% more meat fibers (protein) than 
the average of 5 other well-known 
brands. In fact, Pard Meal is so richly 
concentrated that you can feed up to 
25% less compared with other leading 
dry dog foods. Test Pard Meal your- 
self. Feed it dry, moist or mixed with 
canned Pard. Available as Homoge- 
nized Pard Meal or in conventional 
flaked type meal. . .in 25-or50-lb. bags. 


U. S. YARDS * CHICAGO, ILL. 


YEAR 


PARD— 
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For dog and cat otitis- 
Tympacain 


POWERFUL... 
against ‘‘toughest” organisms. Indestructible 


PENETRATES... 
completely, without applicators 


DRIES... 
an antimycotic absorbent 


RELIEVES PAIN... 
quickly, profoundly, prolongedly 


inexpensively, efficiently 


Sold only to graduate veterinarians 


VETERINARY DIVISION 
THE WARREN-TEED PRODUCTS COMPANY 


COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 


CHATTANOOGA LOS ANGELES PORTLAND 


DALLAS 
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TELLING 
AMERICA 
ABOUT 

THE 
VETERINARY 
PROFESSION 


Radio Broadcasts for the 


Year-round radio broadcasting on the values of veter- 
inary service is another vital phase of the public relations 
program for the profession conducted by Associated 
Veterinary Laboratories. 


More than 400 radio stations, coast to coast, are serviced 
with timely broadcast material on animal disease prob- 
lems . . . emphasizing the importance of the veterinarian 
in all matters of animal health. This broad-gauge proj- 
ect for the profession is conducted by: Associated Veter- 
inary Laboratories through their public relations agency, 
American Foundation for Animal Health. In addition, 
four other major programs of public education are being 


employed . . . through newspapers, television, motion 


pictures, and farm magazines. 

This service is underwritten entirely by the ethical com- 
panies listed opposite. If you will bear them in mind in 
placing your orders, it will be sincerely appreciated. 
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ASSOCIATED VETERINARY LABORATORIES, INC. 
Sponsors of American Foundation for Animal Health 


Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc. Sioux City Serum Co. 


Grain Belt Supply Co. Sioux Falls Serum Co. 

The Gregory Laboratory, Inc. The Southwestern Serum Co. 

Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. Allied Laboratories, inc. 

Liberty Laboratories Armour Veterinary Laboratories 

The National Laboratories Corp. Bive Cross Serum Co. 

Norden Laboratories Corn Belt Laboratories, inc. 
Corn States Laboratories, Inc. 
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Wews From Washington if 


Military.—Defense Secretary McElroy, on Nov. 18, 1957, acceded to the 
request of Senator Russell «and Representative Vinson concerning the Oct. 
1, 1957, order of his predecessor, Charles E. Wilson, that affected the func- 
tions of the Veterinary Corps (see JOURNAL Nov. 15, 1957, adv. p. 14). This 
will give the committees on Armed Services an opportunity to review the en- 
tire subject, for which the national Security Act provides. Chairman Vinson, 
in June, 1956, had called the attention of then Secretary Wilson to a National 
Security Act proviso which prevents the Defense Department from abolishing 
or transferring any function or substantial part of a function of any of the 
military services without first obtaining Congressional approval. If hearings 
are held on the entire matter by the House Committee on Armed Services, 
Chairman Vinson probably will schedule them for January, 1958. 

Here is the complete text of the Defense Secretary's letter: 


= 


November 18, 1957 


wi 


NYY 


Dear Mr. Vinson: 


This will acknowledge your letter of Oc- 
tober 17, 1957, relative to Mr. Wilson's 
memorandum of October 1, 1957, to the 
Secretary of the Army on the transfer of in- 
spection and grading services to the Depart- 


effective date of the transfer for a period of 
four months until April 1, 1958. 

It is our desire that any misunderstandings 
should be resolved and time afforded to you 
to make such inquiries as you consider 
proper. With the convening of Congress and 
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ment of Agriculture. 

Because of the misunderstandings which 
have arisen over this action and with the de- 
sire to cooperate fully with you and your 
Committee, we have this day delayed the 


as an aid to you in your inquiry, we will be 

prepared to submit to you supplemental de- 
tailed data on this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 

s/Neil H. McElroy. 


Note: Honorable Richard B. Russell, U.S. Senate, received the same reply 
in acknowledgement of his letter of Oct. 9, 1957. 
wed 

U.S.D.A.—Proposed regulations governing the inspection of poultry 
products under the Poultry Inspection Act were published in the Federal 
Register Nov. 22, 1957 (see JOURNAL Nov. 15, 1957, adv. p. 14). The proposed 
regulations contain provisions applicable to the program during 1958 when 
applicants may voluntarily apply for and receive inspection under the Act. 
Additional provisions relating to other phases of the program will be pub- 
lished prior to Jan. 1, 1959, the date the Act becomes mandatory. 

All persons who desire to submit written data, views, or arguments in 
connection with the regulations currently proposed should file same, in tripli- 
cate, with the Director, Poultry Division, AMS, U.S.D.A., Room 2096, South 
Bldg., Washington 25, D.C., not later than 30 days following publication in the 
Federal Register. 
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Miscellaneous.—AEC has approved grants totaling $160,443 for the 
purchase of equipment and teaching aids in nuclear technology (see JOUR- 
NAL Oct. 15, 1957, adv. p. 6). Six medical schools get $90,645, four universities 
$44,798, and $25,000 to University of Michigan School of Public Health. Veter- 
inary medicine, biology, and agriculture will be aided by the grants to Ohio 
State University, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Brandeis University, and 
Central Michigan College. 

A tax subcommittee (Senate Small Business Committee), which is con- 
tinuing regional hearings on general tax problems for the small business man 
and self-employed, is considering including the Jenkins-Keogh plan for tux 
deferment for the self-employed as part of an omnibus tax relief bill for small 
business. Such an omnibus bill could be attached as an amendment to any 
House-passed tax bill that comes to the Senate. (Tax hearings by House Ways 
and Means Committee, see JOURNAL Oct. 15, 1957, adv. p. 6.) 
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We are grateful for your continued 
acceptance of our Affiliated family 
of biologics. 


Affiliated 


BIOLOGiIcs 


The National Laboratories Corp. 
The Gregory Laboratory, Inc. 
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‘Christmas! Bah! 


The man in the wheel chair leaned into the microphone. “Christmas!” he snarled. “Bah! 
Humbug!” And, as they had in Christmases past, millions of young listeners chilled at the 
mental picture of the baleful Scrooge. 

It was a Christmas institution, back in the Forties, this annual reading of Charles Dickens’ 
classic. Its reader was something of an institution himself. In his turbulent lifetime he had 
been an unsuccessful painter but a good amateur second-baseman, a composer whose music 
was played by the New York Philharmonic, and a model for Frederick Remington. 

To most people, though, he was Lionel Barrymore, the actor, and they loved him. 

He was both crusty and kindly (he loved reading “A Christmas Carol”), adventurous, 
stubbornly independent in thought and outlook. And game as they come. Although an 
accident in 1936 imprisoned him in a wheel chair, he went resolutely on—working in motion 
pictures and making public appearances for nearly twenty years more. 

No question but that Lionel Barrymore was one-of-a-kind. Yet the qualities so richly 
combined in him exist in a large measure among all the 170 million of us who call ourselves 
Americans. 

They’re why we are what we are, why our country is one of the strongest on earth. And 

why there is no wiser investment than an investment in America—through U. S. Savings 
Bonds, which guarantee the safety of your savings, up to any amount, and the rate of your 
return. Start buying Bonds today, through Payroll Savings or where you bank. And hold 
onto them! 
Now Savings Bonds are better than ever! Every Series E Bond purchased since February 1, 
1957, pays 3-'4% interest when held to maturity. It earns higher interest in the early years than ever 
before, and matures in only 8 years and 11 months. Hold your old E Bonds, too. They earn more 
as they get older. 


PART OF EVERY AMERICAN’S SAVINGS BELONGS IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in 
coope with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America: 
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F/D is a flexible founda- 
tion food from which the 
veterinarian can con- 
struct numerous diets and 
thereby design rations 
to ‘satisfy the specific e 


needs of individual 
cases. 


Foundation Diet 


for repro- 
uction, growth, 
and aid immu- 
nization. 


Write for complete 
information on 


therapeutic feeding. 


Hill Packing Company 
Tepshe, ences PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


c/d—special di- 
et for cats (8 oz. 
size). 


biol 
f 


ical basic 
ation food. 


et for cats (16 
oz. size). 
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pigs to gain ibe faster by stimulating 
feed intake. 


A 


Vistrepcin has been 
profitabaly used by 
thousands of clients 
at both nutritional 
and treatment levels 

calves and small ani- Z@ Vistrepcin has proved to be an outstand- 


© \ ing treatment for bacterial calf scours . 
mals. It has proved controlling the problem within 12 to 72 


to be anexcellent dis- S| heurs. Is an aid to rapid weight gains, 
pensing item because 


es resultin 


proves appetites, the 
overall condition of the Gnimal. 


PACKED IN 


Procaine Penicillin G. 4oz, 1 wy 
Streptomycin Sulfate fos base) Srounda 
Riboflavin... . 

Calcium pantothenate 25 Pow ites 
Niacin 
Vitamin By Activity 
Vitamin A (Palmitate ith 100,000 U.S.P, Units 
Vitamin Dy .... os... 100,000 1.S. Units 
id on inert bese) 


‘ 
IDG the Ticket for Better Results! | 
0° P55) Combats scours, infections, vitamin de- 
AD ficiencies and shipping fever. An excel-\H 
| 
ight (a) 
> 
| 
oO 
of its ease-ofse, ef- < m 
plete RESERVED 
O7/ Effectively combots bacteriahediarrhea, 
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* Increase resistance to pneumonia and scours. 

* Prevent and treat hypochromic anemia. Return 

* Decrease litter mortality. 
PENNIES 


* Activate vital tissue enzymes : 
invested! 


responsive to iron therapy. 


Packaged in 10 dose 
vials (20 cc). 

DOSE: 2 cc intramus- 
cularly at 4-10 days 
of age. 


VETERINARY LABORATORIES 


A Division of Armour & Company 
KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 
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¥ 

Backed and proven 
gyears of continuy 


new specific treatment for calf scours 


Developed specifically for the control 
of calf scours, new ENTEFUR provides 
rapid, effective and safe treatment. 
ENTEFuR drastically cuts mortality.1.* 
In one study, 60 of 63 ENTEFuR-treated 
calves survived, whereas in the con- 
trol group only 3 of 24 calves lived.” 
“ENTEFUR treatment appeared the 
only factor modifying significantly the 
course and outcome of the disease.”” 
ENTEFUuR contains the new nitrofuran, 
Furamazone® (brand of nifuraldezone) 
for rapid wide-spectrum bactericidal 
action against gram-positive and gram- 


negative enteric bacteria. ENTEFUR 
also contains bismuth subsalicylate 
for its mildly astringent, antidiarrheal 
action. 


ENTEFUR BOLUS VETERINARY, smail, COn- 
tains: Furamazone 1 Gm., bismuthsub- 
salicylate 0.26 Gm. Dosage: 1 bolus 
twice a day for 2 days. Supplied: Box 
of 24 (6 envelopes of 4 boluses each). 


REFERENCES: |. Bull, W. S.. N. Amer. Vet., in press. 2. Henry, 
&. T., ond Blackburn, E. G.. Vet. Med., in press. 


ENTEFUR 


NOW AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 
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new “far superior” 
treatment for retained placenta 


Therapeutic failure, frequently encoun- 
tered in retained placenta, can be pre- 
vented—with new Furea Veterinary 
which combines the potent wide-range 
bactericidal and deodorizing action of 
Furacin® (brand of nitrofurazone) with 
the cleansing action of urea. FuUREA 
Veterinary boluses disintegrate readily 
and are nonirritating and nontoxic. 


In retained placenta, treatment with 
Furea has produced quick improve- 
ment of the general condition of the cow 
with lessening or elimination of mal- 
odor. Fertility rate remained unim- 
paired in over 90% of treated cows.* 


SUPPLIED: Each bolus contains 0.12 
grams of FuRAcIN and 12 grams urea. 
Bottle of 25. 


DOSE: Two boluses inserted into the re- 
cently pregnant horn. One bolus may 
be placed in the non-pregnant horn. 
*Jones, S. V.; Belloff, G. 8., and Roberts, H. D. B.: Vet. Med. 
51.413 (Sept.) 1956. 

For vaginal infecti , including those d by 
Vibrio fetus, that may prevent conception, or 
cause abortion, dispense: FURACIN Suppositories 
Veterinary, lorge. Box of 12. 


_VETERINARY 


AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 
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the original 
Modified Live Virus Hog Cholera Vaccine 


U.S. PATENT RE-23746 


°° Use with an exty margin of qi. 
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A New Drug, Cyanacethydrazide, for the Oral and 
Subcutaneous Treatment of Lungworm 
Disease in Animals 


J. K. WALLEY, Ph.D., B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 


Cheshire, 


LUNGWORM DISEASE (parasitic bronchitis, 
phthisis, pulmonalis verminalis) is widely 
distributed among all classes of livestock. 
A high incidence of the disease has been 
reported in many species, e.g. cattle, sheep, 
goats, pigs, Minnesota moose, and fur- 
bearing animals. Remembering the influ- 
ence of climate on the epidemiology of the 
disease, it is clear that in North America 
different areas will be affected to varying 
degrees. However, at the present time, the 
great economic ioss caused to the agri- 


cultural community by this disease is like- 
ly to equal that due to gastrointestinal 
worms. 

The adverse effect of lungworm disease 
on growth in young cattle has been shown.® 


We have also shown that it can retard 
growth of cattle, pigs, sheep (fig. 1), goats, 
and guinea pigs. 

The lungworm diseases are generally 
more common in the young animal but, 
during the last ten or 12 years, have been 
seen in Great Britain to occur increasingly 
in older animals, e.g., in milking cows. The 
over-all loss, due to falling off in condi- 
tion, loss of production, abortions, stunted 
growth, delayed deaths, and upset in 
herd replacement plans, is greater than 
the obvious loss due to acute disease. 

The ill-effects on the host are due not 
only to the worms themselves but also (1) 
to the damage they cause which predis- 
poses the host to bacterial and viral in- 
fections of the lung, (2) to the production 


From the Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, Pharma- 
ceuticals Division, Alderley Park, Macclesfield, Cheshire, 
England. 

Presented before the General Session, Ninety-Fourth An- 
nual Meeting, American Veterinary Medical Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 19-22, 1957. 


England 


of allergic reactions,® and (3) to the me- 
chanical spread of viral infection.?®™ 
That lungworms were the cause of dis- 
ease in animals was first recognized about 
1850, and since that time many treatments 
have been tried to remove the worms. A 
review’? of various treatments recorded 
showed that before the use of cyanacethy- 
drazide* there was no substance which 
would kill or remove lungworms while they 
were in the air passages or lung tissue. 


CYANACETH YDRAZIDE 


Research for an effective drug against 
lungworm disease has been prolonged, un- 
doubtedly, because the lungworms in the 
various large animals are host specific and 
there is no convenient lungworm in the 
small experimental animals. However, we 
were able to establish infections with the 
three major species of lungworms, i.e., Dic- 
tyocaulus filaria, Dictyocaulus viviparus, 
and Metastrongylus apri, in guinea pigs 
and thus screen a wide range of drugs 
against the worms we wished to control. 
Any product giving any indication of ac- 
tivity was further tested in cattle, sheep, 
goats, and pigs. 

Over 3,000: compounds have been tested** 
and among them cyanacethydrazide was 
found to be the most active. It is the pre- 
ferred drug in large animal therapy. This 
substance is a white crystalline solid which 
is. soluble to the extent of about 30 per 
cent in water warmed to 20 C. The solu- 
*Rarents applied for Imperial Chemical Industries 
Eimited. Dictycide, Helmox, “and Elimix are the trade 
wadmes...Cyanacethydrazidé is to be sold exclusively in the 


United States by Fort Dodge Laboratories. 


**Mr. C. H. Vasey and Dr. N. Greenhalgh assisted in 
the selecting of these compounds. 
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tion, when exposed to light, commences to 
darken within a few days. A stable solu- 
tion, however, has been prepared. 

By the use of a new technique with 
tracheotomy tubes and polythene (alka- 
thene) sac attachments (fig. 2), it was 
demonstrated that cyanacethydrazide ex- 
pels alive all those worms present in the 
air passages. The worms lose their hold in 
the lungs and are forced up the trachea 
by the ciliary movement of the bronchial 
ard tracheal mucous membranes, All worms 
are expelled if there is no mechanical ob- 
struction to their passage up the respira- 
tory tract. This means that no secondary 
reactions are set up by the presence of 
dead worms in the air passages. The worms 


Fig. |\—Photograph show- 
ing three sets of twins, 
half of each set (on the 
right) were raised worm- 
free from birth by hand- 
raising indoors; others were 
raised naturally en the 
ewes on good pasture 
heavily contaminated with 
lungworms and _ intestinal 
worms. 


collected from lambs and goats during the 
course of treatment are shown (lower half 
of fig. 3). 

Cyanacethydrazide has been found active 
against all the mest important species of 
lungworms known in domestic animals.'* 
It is effective against D. viviparus in cat- 
tle, D. filaria in sheep and goats, Preto- 
strougylus rufescens in sheep, and M. apri 
in pigs, i.e., it is effective against those 
worms normally living in the air passages 
but it has no action against Muellerius 
capillaris and Neostrongylus linearis when 
these are in the lung tissue. Preliminary 
results suggest some action against Syn- 
gamus trachea. It has no action against 
migrating larvae. 


Fig. 2—Technique, using 

tracheotomy tube and 

polythene sac, to demon- 

strate the expulsion of 

lungworms from the lungs 
of any animal. 
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DOSAGE AND MODE OF ADMINISTRATION 


The drug is active when given orally, 
subcutaneously, or intramuscularly. After 
trials in some 850 large animals, it is 
recommended (a) for subcutaneous and 
probably also for intramuscular injection, 
at 15 mg. per kilogram of body weight up to 
maximum doses of 5.0 Gm. for cattle, 1.0 
Gm. for sheep, goats, and pigs, and 0.2 
Gm. for furbearing animals; the maximum 
doses need not and should not be exceeded 
however heavy the animals; (6) for oral 
dosing, 17.5 mg. per kilogram of body 
weight up to the same maximum doses rec- 
ommended for subcutaneous use. A single 
treatment removes the majority of the 
worms (65 to 100%) but animals severely 
infected should be treated on each of three 
successive days. Full details of herd and 
flock treatment have been given." 


TREATMENT OF INTERCURRENT INFECTIONS 


It has been shown™ that cyanacethydra- 
zide may be satisfactorily used along with 
sulfadimidine (Sulphamezathiney), peni- 


cillin, piperazine, 1-diethylearbamyl-4- 
methyl piperazine, and phenothiazine. In 


all cases, each product was used at its own 


+Sulphamezathine, the trade name for sulfadimidine, 
is Produced A Chemical Limited, 
» England 
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Natural infection 
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TREATMENT OF LUNGWORM DISEASE IN ANIMALS 
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therapeutic dose level. The combination 
with phenothiazine is useful against lung- 
worms in that the phenothiazine kills the 
first stage D. viviparus and D. filaria lar- 
vae while in contact with them in the gut 
or in the feces. Many larvae are released 
when the wo’ms which have been expelled 
from the air passages break up in the gut. 

Intercurrent infections should be 
treated at the same time as the lungworms. 
In our animals, the bronchopneumonia 
caused by the presence of lungworms has 
been complicated by secondary infections 
of the lung in about 15 per cent of the 
cases. Failure to treat intercurrent disease 
naturally prevents the optimum effect from 
the use of the drug. 


TOXICITY OF THE THERAPEUTIC DOSE 


The concentrated solutions used for 
subcutaneous or intramuscular injection 
may cause some slight and temporary lo- 
cal irritation. Within a few minutes of 
the parenteral injection of cyanacethydra- 
zide, there may be lacrimation (15% of 
animals) and a slight watery discharge 
from the nostrils (30% of animals). A 
slight increase in the rate and depth of 
respiration also occurs. Following oral ad- 
ministration of the therapeutic doses, 
these immediate effects are not observed. 


Fig. 3—Worms collected during treatment of lambs and goats to show 
lungworm 


effective treatment of 
disease. 
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Doses slightly in excess of the thera- 
peutic dose given on three successive days 
cause only a slight reduction in milk yield, 
even in cattle producing over 5 gallons 
per day. 


THE EFFECT OF OVERDOSAGE 


Double the therapeutic dose, i.e., 30 mg. 
per kilogram subcutaneously or 35 mg. per 
kilogram orally, up to a maximum of 10.0 
Gm. for cattle or 2.56 Gm. for pigs, sheep, 
and goats or 0.4 Gm. for dogs, did not 
cause any deaths in animals in fair to 
poor condition. After oral administration, 
some 30 per cent, and after subcutaneous 
injection, about 60 per cent, showed signs 
of intoxication varying from depression 
and inappetence to isolated mild convul- 
sions five hours after subcutaneous in- 
jection, together with the immediate ef- 
fects described as following administration 
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of the therapeutic doses. (A few animals 
become aggressive. ) 

At 40 to 50 mg. per kilogram subcutane- 
ously in larger animals, fatal convulsions 
are caused. Orally, however, three times 
the therapeutic dose, except in severely 
debilitated animals, causes only depression 
and mild convulsions and the animals re- 
cover quickly. 

Following deliberate overdosing, the 
toxic action is similar to strychnine and 
death results from asphyxia due to respira- 
tory failure. Prolonged treatment with 25 
mg. per kilogram to cattle, sheep, and goats 
does not cause any significant pathological 
change. 


CLINICAL EFFECT OF TREATMENT 


Early treatment to remove the lung- 
worms has been shown to prevent the 
pathological changes caused by the pre- 


Fig. 4—Effective removal of Dictyocaulus viviparus from cattle. Lung from control (left, 1,564 worms); treated 
cow (right, 13 worms). The lung from the control animal is twice the weight of that from the treated animal. 


Treatment was '5 mg. per kilogram of body weight subcutaneously on 


each of three successive days. 
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TREATMENT OF LUNGWORM DISEASE IN ANIMALS 


TABLE |—The Concentration of Cyanacethydrazide in Milk Samples of 5 Cows Following Sub- 


cutaneous Injection of a Therapeutic Dose 
Milk samples for cyanacethydrazide 


6 hr. after injection 


wt. of milk P. Pp. m. 


4,972 Gm. 
7,213 Gm. 
10,433 Gm. 
5,443 Gm. 
11,794 Gm. 


sence of the worms, their eggs, and the 
larvae. The improvement in the clinical 
condition is most marked. The reduction 
and easing of the respiratory rate is par- 
ticularly noticeable when there is little or 
no secondary infection. Necropsy showed 
that, in all species, the removal of the 
worms was quickly followed by disappear- 
ance of the pulmonary edema (fig. 4). 

Early treatment can prevent deaths. 
Treatment later in the course of the 
disease removes the worms as a source of 
irritation to the lungs and thus speeds 
up the recovery of lung tissues. Of course 
if the disease (and intercurrent disease) 
have caused too much damage, the drug 
can not perform a miracle. 

Prophylactically, it has been used to 
prevent the disease becoming established 
in the lungs of cattle, sheep, goats, and 
pigs, and we have shown that the treat- 
ment does allow immunity to lungworms 
to develop. 

Early treatment of an initial heavy in- 
fection and repeated treatment (at ap- 
proximately monthly intervals) of animals 


22 hr. after injection 
P. Pp. m. 


i2 hr. after injection 


wt. of milk p. p. m. wt. of milk 


5. 
440 


350 Gm. 


with continuous access to infective larvae 
have both shown that in cattle, sheep, and 
pigs the rate of live-weight gain and effi- 
ciency of food conversion, and hence the 
profit per animal, was increased. 


CONCENTRATION IN THE MILK AND TISSUES 


The concentration of the drug in milk 
and tissues has been determined.t Follow- 
ing subcutaneous injection of the tiera- 
peutic dose (5 Gm.) to 5 milk cows weigh- 
ing 520 to 680 kg. (1,146 to 1,509 Ib.), 
there was a concentration of 1.7 p.p.m. to 
2.5 p.p.m. of cyanacethydrazide in the milk 
six hours after injection (table 1). 

Further examinations showed that the 
maximum concentration in the milk oc- 
curred four hours after subcutaneous in- 
jection. Double the therapeutic dose (10 
Gm.), subcutaneously to cow 541 (wt. 625 
kg.), gave a maximum concentration of 6.4 
p.p.m. four hours after injection. 

We have no evidence from animal ex- 
periments that repeated administration of 


The estimations were made by Dr. W. A. M. Duncan. 


TABLE 2—Maximum Concentration in the Tissues After Subcutaneous Injection of Cyanacethydrazide 


Calf $91 


5438 
Approx. ok 
No. weight 
1 520 kg. 2.5 om n. 
2 525 keg. 2.5 n n. 6. 
149 680 kg. 1.7 5 sm. 0.7 11,720 Gm. 0 
42 600 ke. 23 4.0 1.3 7,258 Gm. 9 
$41 625 kg. 2.3 _ 2.0 11,780 Gm. 0 
*n. s. = no sample. f 
Cyanacethydrazide p.p.m. “bye 
, Dose (subcut.) 30 mg./kg. 30 mg./kg. 30 mg./kg. 30 mg./kg. a 
Liver 6.6 8.3 116 20.4 
Kidney 4.2 144 16.9 40 
Blood clot 8.5 79 20.4 
Blood serum 12.0 14.0 29.0 
Gracilis muscle 9.3 13.9 20.4 
Psoas muscle 5.8 7.7 14.1 23.6 
Mesenteric fat 5.8 9.7 8.0 
Kidney fat _ 15.1 
Spleen 6.6 75 11.8 19.7 
lymph gland wad 15.4 ans 
Tissue from 760.0 ; ‘ 
injection site | 
> 
t 
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even relatively large amounts (100 mg./kg. 
daily for 27 days to rats) gives rise to 
serious toxic effects. Several workers with 
human patients®*>".8 have given from 5 to 
15 mg. per kilogram daily for up to 18 
months. In considering the chance of acute 
toxicity to man, if we assume that, at the 
extreme, a 3-kg. baby received, in 24 hours, 
500 ml. of undiluted milk containing 6.4 
p.p.m. it would only receive 3.2 mg. of the 
drug in a day—this would be of no dan- 
ger to the child. 

Four hours after the administration of 
the therapeutic or twice the therapeutic 
dose (30 mg./kg.) to 3 calves and 1 pig, the 
drug concentrations in their tissues was 
determined (table 2). 

The results show that the cyanacethy- 
drazide is fairly evenly distributed 
throughout the extracellular fluid. Prelim- 
inary results indicate that the concentra- 
tion in the body fluid is proportional to the 
amount of total body water (as determined 
by the methods of Soberman et al., 1949, 
and Kraybill et al., 1957). 


PRECAUTIONS IN USAGE 


The therapeutic dose need not and should 
not be exceeded. All animals should be 
handled as quietly as possible during and 
after a treatment. Animals with extreme 
emaciation and dehydration should be 
treated with care. 

Animals showing nervous excitation due 
to concurrent disease (e.g., hypomagnese- 
mia, acetonemia, meningitis) should be 
treated with care. Treatment may slightly 
exaggerate the existing nervous symptoms 
such as staggers and twitchings. 

In the event of accidental slight over- 
dose, the animal should rest quietly. Larger 
degrees of overdose can be combated by 
anticonvulsant drugs or anesthesia with 
sodium pentothal. Pyridoxine hydrochlo- 
ride (vitamin B,) is the most effective 
antidote to excessive dosing and may even 
be useful when the animals are in terminal 
convulsions. 


SUMMARY 


Cyanacethydrazide given orally or sub- 
cutaneously (15 mg./kg.) was shown to 
cause the expulsion of the important spe- 
cies of lungworms which live in the re- 
spiratory passages of animals, but not 
those in the lung tissues. 

If given early, the pathological changes 


caused by the parasites in the air passages 
can be prevented. 
The drug is not toxic in therapeutic 


doses. 
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A Test for Trichinosis——The Suessen- 
guth-Kuine flocculation slide test for tri- 
chinosis is simple, rapid, and reliable. An 
antigen emulsion made of cholesterol crys- 
tals, coated with an extract of Trichina 
larvae, is mixed with the serum and the 
test is read microscopically. Compared 
with the complement-fixation test, the S-K 
flocculation slide test showed greater sensi- 
tivity. It was positive in 11 diagnosed 
eases for which the complement-fixation 
test was negative—Pub. Health Rep. 
(Oct., 1957): 939. 
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Toxoplasmosis in a Swamp Wallaby 


SAMUEL W. THOMPSON, D.V.M., and THEODORE H. REED, D.V.M. 
Washington, D. C. 


SPONTANEOUS TOXOPLASMOSIS has been re- 
ported as occurring in many species of 
birds, rodents, and larger animals. Several 
species of Toxoplasma have been described 
in the reporting of this disease. However, 
several authors':?*** are of the opinion 
that in animals there is probably only one 
species of Toxoplasma (T. gondii) with 
some strain variants. 

Infection has occurred in the chicken,’ duck," 
grouse,” pigeon,” ””™ the red kanga- 
wallaroo,” wallaby,” wombat,’ rabbit,’” 

i mouse,” rat,” mole,” African 
gondii,” squirrel,“ porcupine,” chinchilla,’ mink” 
snow leopard,” puma,” fossa,” lion," sea lion,” 
cat*” dog,” pig,”” cow,” sheep,” squirrel mon- 
key,” whiteface monkey, and There 
are also reports of experimental infection of vari- 
ous animals with the organism.” 

In addition to those cases reported as toxoplas- 
mosis, there have been a number of reports in the 
literature of diseases caused by a Toxoplasma-like 
organism in the owi,” canary,” penguin,” various 


species of sparrows,” and other North American 


birds.” These organisms, although morphologically 
similar in some respects to mammalian Toxoplas- 
ma, apparently are not infective for mammals.*” 
Although toxoplasmosis has been reported as 
occurring in a wallaby,” no description was given 
of the gross or microscopic lesions observed in this 
infection. The following case report is, to our 
knowledge,” the first detailed histopathological 
description of toxoplasmosis in a wallaby. 


CLINICAL HISTORY 


On Sept. 29, 1954, the National Zoolog- 
ical Park received a number of animals 
from Australia,* including a pair of 
swamp or black-tailed wallabies (Protem- 
nodon bicolor) which are related to the 
kangaroo and other members of the family 
~*acropodidae. The species is distinguished 
from others by its heavy build, somber 
brownish coloration, and the stout, black- 
ish tail; also by the contrast of the dark 
brown back with the rich, rusty yellowish 
underpart providing the bicoloration re- 
ferred to in its specific name (fig. 1). 

These 2 wallabies were exhibited with 4 

Dr. Thompson, a major in the Veterinary Corps, U.S. 
Army, is at the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Dr. Reed is acting director, U.S. National 
Zoological Park, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 

*The animals were sent by Sit Edward Hallstrom. direc- 
tor of the Taronga Zoological Park Trust in Sydney, 
Australia. 


others, of two different species. Their diet 
consisted of rolled oats, rabbit pellets, and 
occasionally alfalfa hay. Grain that was 
fed was inspected for beards and hay for 
sharp pieces of dry material, since various 
species of the family Macropodidae are 
known to be extremely susceptible to Strep- 
tothrix infection in the buccal cavity. Nu- 
merous instances of “lumpy jaw” have 
been reported in kangaroos.’:'” 

They appeared to be developing normal- 
ly, with no indication of illness. On Aug. 
18, 1956, the female was found dead in her 
pen. A necropsy was performed by the 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology. 


Gross NECROPSY FINDINGS 


The carcass weighed 18 lb. No signifi- 
cant external lesions or evidence of ex- 
ternal parasitism were found. The primary 
incision was made along the ventral mid- 
line. Subcutaneous fat was minimal and 
the superficial lymph nodes were dark red, 
but normal in size. The viscera were in 
normal! position and the amount of fluid 
within the body cavities was not increased. 

The lungs were bright pink and a light 
red, frothy fluid could be expressed from 
their cut surface. Several scars were pres- 
ent on the dorsal surface of the spleen. The 
liver weighed 445 Gm.; it was dark red, 
and its capsule was smooth except on the 
dorsal anter:or surface where it adhered to 
the diaphragm. The pancreas was horse- 
shoe-shaped and grayish white with pink 
blotches distributed over its dorsal and 
ventral surfaces. Minute grayish spots 
were scattered beneath the serosa of the 
stomach. Discrete ulcers, approximately 0.5 
to 1.0 cm. in diameter, were present in the 
pyloric mucosa and the mucosa of the small 
intestine. Significant lesions were not rec- 
ognized in the other organs. Representative 
sections were taken from all tissues which 
were examined grossly and fixed in 10 per 
cent neutral formalin. The spinal cord and 
portions of the skeletal system were not ex- 
amined. 


MICROSCOPIC FINDINGS 


Tissue sections were prepared from the follow- 
ing: brain (serial transverse blocks), lung, myo- 
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Fig. |—Photograph of a swamp wallaby. 


cardium, aorta, spleen, mandibular and prescapular 
lymph nodes, mediastinal and mesenteric lymph 
nodes, tonsil, liver, gallbladder, diaphragm, thy- 
roid, pancreas, adrenal gland, tongue, parotid 
gland, esophagus, stomach (three levels), small in- 
testine (three levels), cecum, colon, kidney, uri- 
nary bladder, uterus, vagina, cloaca, pouch, mam- 
mary gland, skin, skeletal muscle, and omentum. 
All sections were stained with hematoxylin and 
eosin and replicate sections of the brain were also 
stained with Weil's myelin stain.’ 

Significant lesions were recognized in 
the following tissues: 

Lung.—The lungs were hyperemic with 
diffusely distributed focal hemorrhages. 
The alveolar septa, peribronchial and peri- 
bronchiolar stroma were edematous and, in 
some areas, the alveoli contained variable 
quantities of proteinaceous fluid. 

Lymph Node.—The mediastinal and mes- 
enteric lymph nodes were congested and 
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hyperemic. The interstitial spaces and 
lymph sinuses were filled with serofibri- 
nous fluid and there were few recognizable 
lymph follicles. Numerous mononuclear 
macrophages were present throughout the 
nodes. Within the cytoplasm of many of 
these cells, round to pear-shaped organ- 
isms, 2.0 to 5.0 » in diameter by 3.0 to 5.5 
p in length, had accumulated. These organ- 
isms had basophilic nuclei located near the 
blunter end of the pear-shaped forms, or 
eccentrically in the round ones, and slight- 
ly acidophilic cytoplasm. The nuclei of the 
macrophages were intact and the included 
clumps of organisms were not surrounded 
by a recognizable limiting membrane. On 
a morphological basis, these organisms 
were identified as T. gondii (fig. 2). 

Myocardium.—The blood vascular struc- 
tures were congested and extravascular ac- 
cumulations of erythrocytes were present 
around many of the arterioles. Aggregates 
of Toxoplasma were present within indi- 
vidual myocardial fibers. These organisms 
were not surrounded by a _ recognizable 
limiting membrane. 

Diaphragm.—Within the portion of the 
diaphragm which adhered to the liver, 
there were numerous foci of polymorpho- 
nuclear leukocytes and deposits of fibrin 
within the perimysium and endomysium. 
Accumulations of Toxoplasma were present 
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Fig. 2—Section of a mesenteric lymph node of a wallaby; Toxoplasma gondii are shown in the cyto- 
plasm of a macrophage (arrow). H & E stain; x 500. 


docyst (arrow) containing Toxoplas- 


Fig. 3—Section of a thyroid gland of a wallaby sh 


ma gondii in a follicle. H & t stain: x 1,000. 
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within some of the muscle fibers and with- 
in the cytoplasm of macrophages. 
Thyroid.—The thyroid exhibited exten- 
sive alteration that represented artifacts 
associated with autolysis. The epithelial 


cells were detached from the basement 
membrane of the follicles and appeared in- 
dividually discrete. Colloid was not present 
in the majority of the follicles. The inter- 
stitial tissue was infiltrated by lympho- 
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Fig. 4—This section of tongue from a wallaby shows Toxoplasma gondii in the cytoplasm of an 
endothelial cell (arrow) of a subepithelial venule. H & E stain; x |,000. 
Fig. 5—Subserosal inflammatory foci in the tunica muscularis of a section of a wallaby's stomach. 
H & E stain; x 35. 

Fig. 6—This is a higher magnification of the stomach tissue shown in figure 5. Toxoplasma gondii 
can be seen in the cytoplasm of numerous macrophages and extracellularly in the inflammatory in- 
filtrate in the tunica muscularis. H & E stain; x 1,000. 

Fig. 7—Stomach tissue of a wallaby showing Toxoplasma gondii in the cytoplasm of smooth muscle 
cells (arrows) of the tunica media of an artery. H & E stain; x 500. 
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cytes, polymorphonuclear leukocytes, and a 
few large mononuclear macrophages. Toxo- 
plasma were present in the cytoplasm of 
many of the macrophages and occasional- 
ly within pseudocysts which exhibited a 
definite limiting membrane and appeared 
to be situated in the lumen of disorganized 
follicles (fig. 3). 

Adrenal.—The adrenal cortex was con- 
gested. Clumps of Toxoplasma were pres- 
ent within the cytoplasm of many of the 
cells of the medulla, and within intramedul- 
lary pseudocysts. 

Tongue.—Toxoplasma were observed 
within the cytoplasm of endothelial cells of 
subepithelial venules (fig. 4). 

Stomach.—The epithelium and portions 
of the mucosa were autolyzed in many 
areas. Small, sharply demarcated focal 
areas of necrosis occurred throughout the 
mucosa. The adjacent mucosa, submucosa, 
and occasionally the tunica muscularis be- 
neath these areas were hyperemic and ex- 
tensively infiltrated by leukocytes (fig. 5). 
Toxoplasma were seen within the cyto- 
plasm of many of the macrophages of the 
infiltrate. Extracellular organisms, which 
were crescentric with pointed ends, one 
blunter than the other, were present 
throughout the infiltrate. The nuclei of 
these extracellular Toxoplasma were lo- 
cated near the blunt end of the organisms 
(fig. 6). Occasionally, a ruptured macro- 
phage appeared to be spilling out organ- 
isms into the surrounding infiltrate. 

Sections of the grayish spots, observed 
beneath the serosa grossly, were found to 
represent focal areas of necrotizing myo- 
sitis associated with a profuse infiltration, 
hemorrhage, and macrophage reaction in 
the stroma of the tunica muscularis. A few 
fibroblasts were distributed throughout the 
exudate. Toxoplasma occurred extracellu- 
larly within the inflammatory exudate and 
within the cytoplasm of macrophages and 
smooth muscle cells of the tunica muscu- 
laris and tunica media of numerous arter- 
ies in the inflammatory foci (fig. 5-7). 

Small Intestine—The epithelium and 
mucosa were autolyzed in many areas. Foci 
of frank necrosis involved the remnants of 
the mucosa, submucosa, and tunica muscu- 
laris throughout the small intestine. At the 
base and periphery of these necrotic foci, 
the adjacent tissue was hyperemic and ex- 
tensively infiltrated by leukocytes. Toxo- 
plasma were present extracellularly and 
within the cytoplasm of phagocytic and en- 


dothelial cells in these areas of inflamma- 
tion. The organisms were also present 
within pseudocysts, 18 to 20 » in diameter, 
in muscle cells of the tunica muscularis. 

Kidney.—-Perivascular leukocytic infil- 
tration of the interstitial tissue was ob- 
served throughout the renal cortex. Toxo- 
plasma were observed within the cytoplasm 
of some macrophages and a few epithelial 
cells of the renal tubules. 


DISCUSSION 


The histopathological diagnosis of gen- 
eralized toxoplasmosis depends on the ob- 
servation of microorganisms morphologi- 
cally compatible with T. gondii®***® in 
stained fixed tissue sections from many or- 
gans. The characteristic lesions were ex- 
tensive tissue necrosis and focal inflamma- 
tion of the stomach, intestine, and regional 
lymph nodes associated with the presence 
of Toxoplasma. The infection was acute in 
its course and featured an extensive leuko- 
cytic, partieularly macrophagic, response, 
but the granulomatous inflammation and 
focal necrosis of the liver and lungs and 
focal necrosis of the brain, frequently re- 
ported in toxoplasmosis in animals, were 
absent.**17-18,21,22, The presence of Toxo- 
plasma in the smooth muscle of the tunica 
muscularis and arteries of the gastrointes- 
tinal tract, observed in this case, have sel- 
dom been reported in veterinary litera- 
ture.‘+1%21 The lesions in the lungs are 
thought to represent hypostatic congestion 
and are not considered to be primarily re- 
lated to the infection. 

The source of the infection in the walla- 
by is purely a matter of speculation. Since 
Toxoplasma have been reported as occur- 
ring in pigeons in the Washington, D. C. 
area,’® the extensive scavenger pigeon pop- 
ulation of the National Zoological Park is 
a possible reservoir and mode of transmis- 
sion of the infection. Mice, rats, and other 
rodents have been reported as being spon- 
taneously infected with the organism*?*:?* 
and must also be considered. Flies and ar- 
thropods'*:** might conceivably be potential 
vectors. At present, the mode of transmis- 
sion of Toxoplasma is not understood.?:?":27 


SUMMARY 


A fatal disease with an acute course in 
a swamp wallaby was characterized by gas- 
troenteritis with focal necrosis of the mu- 
cosa and necrotizing myositis of the stom- 
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ach and small intestine and inflammation 
of the regional lymph nodes. The organisms 
observed in microscopic sections of the tis- 
sues in which the lesions occurred were 
identified morphologically as Toxoplasma 
gondii. 
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Transmission of Toxoplasmosis 

Toxoplasma gondii, the only species of 
the organism, is indiscriminate as to the 
type of cells it parasitizes and the species 
of animals it infects. However, there are 
various strains. It exists in two forms, the 
proliferative form which multiplies in cells 
until they rupture, then invade new cells; 
and the pseudocyst form which consists of 
a resistant capsule packed with immature 
parasites. 

Serological surveys show more toxoplas- 
mosis in man in eastern than in western 
states and more in warm, moist areas 
(Tahiti, 70%; Alaska, almost none). 
Transmission is not readily accomplished. 
Proliferative Toxoplasma have been found 
in the urine, feces, milk, and saliva of 
various animals during acute infection, but 
they do not survive long, and contact an- 
imals usually are not infected. Infection 
in man frequently has followed infection 
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in a household dog or cat, but it may have 
originated from a common source. 

Toxoplasmosis has been reported in dogs 
from all parts of the world—some cases 
fatal, others subclinical. Dye test anti- 
bodies have been found in dogs of several 
American and European cities, in percent- 
ages of 18 to 59. In Germany, 23 of 38 
persons whose dogs had Toxoplasma anti- 
body also had titers of 1:25 or higher. 
This included five of six veterinarians, 
three of five veterinary assistants, and 
three of three kennel keepers. 

The infection in young dogs begins 
with a parasitemia lasting up to two weeks 
but, except in acute, fatal cases, the organ- 
ism has not been demonstrated in the dogs’ 
feces or urine. Intestinal ulcers are fre- 
quently found in infected carnivores. In- 
fection was more easily established in dogs 
with tapeworms. 

Swine are quite readily infected. On one 
farm where raw garbage was fed and 
many rats were present, 16 of 21 pigs 
had dye test antibody titers of 1:64 or 
higher. Possibly, like trichinosis, trans- 
mission of toxoplasmosis could be from 
rats to swine to man. However, 48 per 
cent of older, orthodox Jews in New York 
were positive for Toxoplasma antibodies, 
and other nonpork-eating groups showed 
high infection rates. Of 46 vegetarians 
who had not eaten flesh for 20 years, 21.6 
per cent had positive titers. The organism 
was less readily recovered by feeding milk 
or tissues of infected cattle to mice, possi- 
bly because the strains in cattle are not 
well adapted for growth in mice. 

Recently, a technique for detecting 
Toxoplasma in meat samples has been 
developed. In one survey, parasites were 
isolated from the diaphragm muscles of 11 
of 50 pigs.—L. Jacobs in Pub. Health Rep. 
(Oct., 1957): 872. 


Toxoplasmosis in Children.—Of five chil- 
dren treated for toxoplasmosis, three had 
antenatal and two had postnatal infections. 
Of the antenatal group, a girl, 5 months 
old, had psychomotor retardation, hydro- 
cephalus and refractory chorioretinitis; a 
boy, 10 months old, had psychomotor de- 
ficiency, epileptiform fits, and bilateral 
optic atrophy with chorioretinitis; and a 
boy 8 years old, had tremor, severe frontal 
headache, and evidence of epilepsy. The 
postnatal cases were in a boy 2 years old 
with acute encephalitis, and a girl 3.5 years 


old with signs of a postencephalitic state 
and epileptic convulsions. All were treated 
with sulfapyrimidine-pyrimethamine 
combination and were greatly improved.— 
J.Am.M.A. (Oct. 19, 1957): 891. 

Induced Toxoplasmosis in Dogs.—When 
young dogs were exposed to Toroplasma 
gondii by various routes, all of 10 were 
infected intracranially, 3 of 5 intraperi- 
toneally, 4 of 6 subcutaneously, 2 of 6 
orally, but none of 3 adults were infected 
by the intravenous route. Four of the 30 
dogs developed acute toxoplasmosis.—Vet. 
Bull. (Oct., 1957): Item 2979. 


Report on Zoonoses 

The following items are from the reports Mor- 
bidity and Mortality issued weekly by the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Zoonoses in Man.—A report of zoonotic 
diseases in man covering a ten-year period, 
from the National Office of Vital Statistics 
(Oct. 23, 1957), shows the following (the 
first figure is ior 1947, the second for 
1956): 

Anthrax—69 and 38 

Brucellosis—6,321 and 1,300 

Encephalitis—785 and 2,624 

Leptospirosis—i4 and 44 

Psittacosis—27 and 568 

Rabies—26 and 11 

(Rabies in animals—8,920 and 5,681) 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever—596 and 293 

Salmonellosis—951 and 6,704 

Trichinosis—451 and 262 

Tularemia—1,401 and 522 

eee 

Rabies—A 14-year-old boy in South 
Carolina was bitten, in August, by a dog 
that had shown signs of excitement and 
had killed chickens. The dog was killed. 
On the twenty-second day after he was 
bitten, the boy had a spasm of the throat 
and died a few days later. Negri bodies 
were found in his brain.—Oct. 25, 1957. 

o 

Leptospirosis——A T-year-old boy, in 
Florida, became ill following an illness of 
his dog. Both were positive to a test for 
Leptospira canicola.—Sept. 13, 1957. 

Encephalitis—A girl, 21-months-old, in 
Florida, developed encephalitis during an 
epizootic of the disease in horses. She 
showed a positive titer against eastern 
equine encephalomyelitis virus.—Sept. 13, 
1957. 
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In Texas, 119 cases of encephalitis in 
man, with three deaths, occurred in one 
county; 11 were confirmed as St. Louis 
encephalitis.—Sept. 20, 1957. 

In California, 7 cases of encephalitis (6 
St. Louis; 1 western equine) have been 
reported in the past year compared with 15 
cases, 12 of which were western equine, 
in the previous year and 87, of which 68 
were St. Louis type, the year before that. 
During the summer of 1957, 937 mosquito 
pools were tested from four areas of 
California; western equine encephalomye- 
litis virus was isolated from 42 pools and 
St. Louis encephalitis virus from 4.—Oct. 
11, 1957. 


Equine Encephalitis in Man.—In the 
United States, eastern equine encephalitis 
has occurred in epidemic form in man, in 
Massachusetts only, except for one epi- 
demic in Louisiana and Texas in 1947, In 
Massachusetts, there were 34 cases in 1938, 
4 in 1955, and 12 in 1956, a total of 50 
cases. In all other states, only about 25 
cases have been reported through 1956. Of 
the 50 cases in Massachusetts, 34 (68%) 
were fatal. The fatality rate was higher in 
patients over 10 years old (75%), but 
survivors in the younger group suffered 
much more serious sequelae.—New Eng- 
land J. Med. (Oct. 10, 1957): 701. 


Typical Case of Histoplasmosis in Man. 
—An urban dweller purchased a small 
farm in central Missouri. Twelve days 
after cleaning a chicken coop, which had 
not been used for a year, he developed 
chills and sweating but physical examina- 
tion, including a radiograph of the chest, 
was negative. When hospitalized the second 
day, his temperature was 103 F., and a 
radiograph showed mottled areas of infil- 
tration throughout both lungs. 

After six days, with high fever, some 
mental confusion, but only minor pul- 
monary symptoms, therapy was shifted to 
the new antifungal antibiotic, amphoteri- 
cin B. It was given orally, 1 Gm. every six 
hours, for four days with no benefit. How- 
ever, when given intravenously, the patient 
improved, and after 16 days on this thera- 
py, was discharged. He had lost 20 lb. Five 
months later, he was asymptomatic and 
had regained the lost weight. 

Histoplasma capsulatum was cultured 


from his gastric washing and from the 
floor of the chicken house. The histoplas- 
min skin test was positive four days after 
the onset of illness and both precipitin and 
complement-fixation tests were positive on 
the ninth day—New England J. Med. 
(Sept. 26, 1957): 599. 


Leptospirosis in Germany.—Of 1,182 
horse serums tested in Germany, 370 had 
agglutination titers for Leptospira of over 
1:400 (216 for L. grippotyphosa) ; 364 of 
1,045 dogs reacted (226 to L. canicola) ; 
27 of 285 cattle reacted (13 to L. cani- 
cola); and 29 of 252 pigs, 14 of 347 sheep, 
and 16 of 259 fowl gave positive reactions 
—chiefly for Leptospira icterohaemor- 
rhagiae. Two of 15 cats reacted to L. cani- 
cola.—Vet,. Bull. (Oct., 1957): Item 2942. 


Ringworm in Man and Animals.—Of 163 
persons with ringworm, suspected of being 
of animal origin, in West Scotland, derma- 
tophytes were cultured from 117 (Tricho- 
phyton verrucosum from 82; Trichophyton 
mentagrophytes from 15; and Micro- 
sporum canis from 12). Cattle were the 
reservoir of infection for 78 (48%) con- 
firmed cases (T. verrucosum); pet animals 
for 7 cases (M. canis); and horses for 2 
cases (T. verrucosum in 1, both M. equi- 
num and T. equinum from the other).— 
Brit. Med. J. (Sept. 21, 1957): 678. 


Tuberculosis in Man and His Pets.— 
When the persons contacted by 14 tubercu- 
lous dogs were examined radiographically, 
9 significant cases of tuberculosis were 
found. When the dogs and cats owned by 
37 patients with active tuberculosis were 
examined, Mycobacterium tuberculosis was 
recovered from swabs of the alimentary 
tracts of 2 dogs and 2 cats.—Brit. Med. J. 
(Sept. 21, 1957): 675. 


Latent Anthrax in Cattle—-A zebu ox 
with a temperature of 104 F. was found, 
on slaughter, to have enlarged abdominal 
lymph nodes in which long chains of 
anthrax-like bacilli were seen. Cultures in- 
jected subcutaneously killed guinea pigs in 
24 hours and sheep in 36 hours. Similar 
organisms were isolated from enlarged 
lymph nodes in other apparently healthy 
zebu cattle—Vet. Bull. (Oct., 1957): Item 
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Precautions Taken to Prevent Introduction of 
Foreign Diseases 


F. L. HERCHENROEDER, D.V.M. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


BEFORE THE ADVENT of the airplane and the 
fast-moving ship, the introduction of dis- 
ease by animals or animal products was a 
lesser problem than it is today. Prior to 
1850, the movement of livestock was re- 
stricted to animals which accompanied the 
pioneer as he moved across the country, 
and spaces were so vast that the possibility 
of the spread of infection was slight. The 
following true story is an example of how 
disease has been introduced into the United 
States. 

About one hundred years ago, a British vessel, 
named the “George Washington,” docked in the 
port of New York, almost opposite the window of 
our present office at 45 Broadway. On this ship 
were some cattle which had been brought to fur- 
nish milk and food for the crew and passengers. 
The milk cow had gone dry so the master of the 
vessel proceeded to take her off the ship to a rural 
district, then known as “the Bowery,” where he 
traded her for a fresh cow. The cow he traded, 
however, was infected with contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia which spread over the eastern seaboard 
and as far west as Ohio, and for a number of years 
this disease was the scourge of the infant livestock 
industry in the United States. 

Luckily, even in those days, there were 
people farsighted enough to consider the 
eradication of contagious pleuropneumonia 
of grave importance, and a program was 
started which, in six or seven years, eradi- 
cated this disease from the United States. 
The introduction of a disease could not 
occur in this manner under our present 
laws and regulations. 

In 1884, the Congress established what 
was long favorably known as the Bureau 
of Animal Industry and provided for 
quarantine stations to be established at the 
ports of entry to guard against just such 
an occurrence. Since that time, this respon- 
sibility has required considerable more ac- 
tivity. We are not only concerned with the 
introduction of live animals from countries 
where foot-and-mouth disease or rinder- 

De. Herchenroeder is veterinarian 
Inspection and Quarantine Branch, 
Worth, Texas. 

Presented before the General Session, Ninety-Fourth An- 


nual Meeting, American Veterinary Medical Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 19-22, 1957. 


in charge, Animal 
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pest are known to exist, but also with the 
possibility of the introduction of such dis- 
eases through the importation of other 
products. 

First in importance are garbage from 
ships and meat from passenger baggage. 
Two epizootics of foot-and-mouth disease 
have been directly traceable to garbage 
from a ship. 

Since the law, section 306 (a) of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, has been in force, we 
have controlled the movement of garbage, 
meats, and animals from ships in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

All ships entering our territorial waters 
must declare whether they are carrying 
stores of meats, ruminants, or swine from 
countries where foot-and-mouth disease or 
rinderpest are prevalent. In case animals 
are aboard, drastic action is taken to see 
that these animals are slaughtered and 
disposed of in such manner as to eliminate 
any danger of exposure to our livestock. 

All garbage from ships carrying foreign 
meats must be in a tight container and in- 
cinerated under the supervision of an in- 
spector of the Animal Inspection and 
Quarantine Division. 

Hides and skins from countries where 
these infections exist are allowed entry 
only if they are hard-dried, having the ap- 
pearance of parchment, or are pickled in 
mineral acid, or if they are brought into 
the country for processing in establish- 
ments approved for the handling of re- 
stricted products, where the product is 
thoroughly disinfected by the use of a so- 
dium bifluoride disinfectant for a 24-hour 
period. 

Wool is allowed entry if it is free of 
blood stains and reasonably free from ani- 
mal filth or dirt. 

Bristles are allowed entry if cleaned, 
washed, and sorted. 

The entry of fresh, chilled, or frozen 
beef, veal, lamb, and pork from these 
countries is prohibited. Such meats may be 
admitted if thoroughly cured or cooked, 
and if taken to plants where it is to be 
processed before being sold. 
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Hay and straw material can not be 
brought in unless it is disinfected in such 
a manner as to destroy the rinderpest and 
foot-and-mouth disease viruses. This may 
be done with live steam and formaldehyde. 

Animal glands, the only fresh products 
allowed entry from a country where foot- 
and-mouth disease or rinderpest exist, 
must be processed for pharmaceutical pur- 
poses only. They are sent only to approved 
establishments where the entire process of 
manufacture is adequate to guarantee a 
disease-free final product. 

Animal stomachs and rennets are al- 
lowed entry if dried to the consistency of 
parchment, or they may be entered as re- 
stricted products in establishments where 
the product is handled in such manner as 
to prevent the introduction of foot-and- 
mouth disease and rinderpest. 

Bone meal for feed or fertilizer must be 
a steamed or degelatinized product with a 
nitrogen content of 2 per cent or less. Hoof 
and horn meal may be imported if it has 
been heated to a degree adequate to guar- 
antee freedom from foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, rinderpest, and anthrax. Tankage and 
meat scraps may be imported if accompa- 
nied by certificates showing they have been 
heated to a temperature to destroy foot- 
and-mouth disease and rinderpest virus 
and that they contain 35 per cent, or less, 
bone phosphate of lime. 

All classes of animals, ruminants, swine, 
and poultry, except horse stock, can come 
to the United States (except from Mexico 
and Canada) only after a prior permit has 
been secured for such entry. When a per- 
mit is issued, certain requirements are set 
up, such as 60 days at the port of export, 
veterinary certification by government vet- 
erinarians of the country of origin, includ- 
ing certain diagnostic tests. After these 
requirements have been met, the animals 
are allowed entry into our ports. Before 
being unloaded from the plane or ship, 
they are given a complete veterinary in- 
spection by our port veterinarian and, if 
everything is in order, allowed to move 
forward to quarantine and such tests as 
are required there. 

Horses are inspected on the carrier on 
arrival and, if they come from certain 
countries, are held in quarantine for a 
blood test for trypanosomiasis and gland- 
ers. 

Wild ruminants may be permitted entry 


provided they are destined to an approved 
zoo where they can be held in strict control 
and not be moved about the country. 

Since the recognition of African swine 
fever, wart hogs and bush pigs for zoologi- 
cal parks have not been permitted entry. 

Biological products, vaccines, serums, 
and various hormone and glandular sub- 
stances, from countries where rinderpest 
or foot-and-mouth disease exist, are held 
under control until a thorough investiga- 
tion is made as to whether it is safe to 
permit their entry. The importation of 
semen from cattle, sheep, and swine from 
these countries is prohibited. 

We are constantly requested to allow the 
entry of disease-carrying materials such as 
cultures, vectors, and blood samples for 
research purposes at educational institu- 
tions and laboratories. Each product is 
thoroughly investigated and its merits con- 
sidered before it is permitted entry. 

Since the end of World War II, there has 
been a great movement of people between 
the United States and Europe and it would 
seem that almost everyone in foreign coun- 
tries believes that we, in America, are 
hungry for special meats and they bring 
great quantities of dried sausages, salami, 
and other meat delicacies in their baggage; 
Customs inspectors seize these for disposal. 
As much as 160,000 Ib. of such meats have 
been taken from passenger baggage in one 
year and currently we are taking more 
than 6,000 Ib. a month. Such meats are 
potentially dangerous because most of 
these sausages are made from ground beef, 
pork, and veal—seasoned, dried, and not 
cooked. The danger lies in the fact that 
many such products may not be eaten but 
will be thrown into the garbage can and 
may infect animals which are fed on raw 
garbage. At customs inspection of passen- 
ger baggage, restricted meats, plants, and 
seeds are seized and generally destroyed. 

Because of reduced funds in recent 
years, baggage inspections had been seri- 
ously reduced. The ARS budget for the 
fiscal year 1958 includes a request for 
$856,000 to be used to restore previously 
established standards of baggage inspec- 
tion at maritime ports and airports. At the 
same time, additional funds were requested 
to strengthen the technical quarantine 
service at ports of entry. 

With the introduction of the airplane for 
transporting livestock, we are faced with 
graver problems than ever in the past. 
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Most shipments from Europe, Asia, and 
Africa by boat would take 15 to 40 days 
and, in some instances, we would have 
knowledge of disease, if present, prior to 
the arrival of the ship and could properly 
control the animals on arrival. However, 
since July 1, 1956, at the port of New York, 
about 94 per cent of the poultry, 65 per 
cent of the horses and many cattle and zoo- 
logical animal importations have been by 
airplane, the flight time of which is about 
12 to 14 hours. Thus, exposed animals 
might not have had an opportunity to de- 
velop clinical signs of a disease prior to 
the landing. Unless we have adequate 
quarantine facilities, they can spread in- 
fection. 

We are encountering considerable diffi- 
culty with the various research establish- 
ments that are importing serums for ex- 
periments. These must be held until we are 
satisfied that the serum is not of ruminant 
or swine origin or that it has been heated 
to a temperature which makes it safe for 
introduction into this country. 

There have been months at the port of 
New York when over a million wet-salted 
cattle hides have been imported from coun- 
tries where these diseases exist. Such hides 
must be removed to sealed cars, trucks, and 
lighters, and sent for disinfection, to tan- 
ning establishments that are operating 
under our supervision. 

Quarantine and regulatory personnel are 
kept informed of the presence and the 
distribution of animal and plant diseases 
in the various foreign countries. This in- 
formation determines to some extent the 
decisions that are made for issuance of 
permits for importations of anima!s and 
plants. 

Health or inspection certificates are re- 
quired for importation of animals, plants, 
seeds, and bulbs brought into the country. 
Upon arrival of such shipments from for- 
eign countries by boat or airplane, inspec- 
tion is made to determine the presence or 
absence of diseases or pests. This service 
is conducted in cooperation with the Cus- 
toms Service, the technical work being 
done by representatives of the plant and 
animal quarantine branches of ARS. Many 
classes of nursery stock are released only 
after fumigation. Animals and poultry may 
be placed in quarantine for a period suffi- 
cient to be assured that they are free of 
communicable animal diseases. 


Record-Producing Dairy Cows.— Pic- 
tures and records of the top milk and 
butterfat-producing cows of five dairy 
breeds, in America, are published in 
Hoard’s Dairyman (Sept. 25, 1957: 912). 
On a basis of three milkings daily for 365 
days, the all-breed record for milk was 
held by a Holstein with 42,805 lb. of milk 
and 1,246 lb. of fat (1951); the all-breed 
record for butterfat by an 11-year-old 
Brown Swiss with 31,166 lb. of milk and 
1,544 Ib. of fat (1957). One Guernsey 
produced 28,371 lb. of milk (1957), an- 
other produced 1,350 lb. of butterfat 
(1956). The Jersey records were 24,619 Ib. 
of milk (1957) and 1,319 lb. of fat (1952). 
Ayrshires do not compete on this basis but, 
in 1937, one produced 31,156 lb. of milk 
and 1,356 lb. of fat. 

On two milkings per day for 305 days, 
the records are: one Holstein 25,334 lb. of 
milk and 1,013 lb. of fat (1956); one 
Brown Swiss, 23,548 lb. of milk and 1,153 
Ib. of fat (1957); Ayrshires, 23,793 Ib. of 
milk (1957) and 1,036 Ib. of fat (1952); 
Guernseys, 20,100 Ib. of milk (1956) and 
921 lb. of fat (1952); and Jerseys, 18,282 
Ib. of milk (1956) and 1,031 lb. of fat 
(1947). 


Livestock Estimates for 1958.—The 
Feed Survey Committee of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Association has made 
the following estimates of livestock popu- 
lation for 1958: horses and mules—8 per 
cent less than last year; beef cattle—little 
change; dairy cattle—20,450,000, a de- 
crease of 1 per cent; swine—1957 fall pig 
crop of 38,362,000, 5 per cent more than 
1956, and a 1958 spring crop of 58,000,000, 
9 per cent more than last year; 
sheep—little change; and poultry—a net 
decrease of 3 per cent in laying hens, but a 
continuing increase in broilers, and little 
change in turkeys.—Feed-O-Gram, Oct. 
28, 1957. 


How Aspirin Acts.—Acetylsalicylic acid 
was found to be oxidized in the pituitary 
gland, which contains large amounts of 
vitamin C (an oxidizing agent), into gen- 
tisic acid, which has the same effect as the 
aspirin minus its toxicity. The pituitary 
gland lies near the body’s heat control cen- 
ter in the hypothalamus.—Sci. News Letter 
(Oct. 26, 1957): 265. 
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Luminal Fluids of Bovine Female Genitalia 


DURWARD OLDS, D.V.M., Ph.D., and N. L. VanDEMARK, Ph.D. 
Urbana, Illinois 


DURING VARIOUS PHASES of the reproductive 
process, fluids in the cavities (or lumens) 
of female genital organs serve as vehicles 
or nutrient mediums, or both, for sperma- 
tozoa, ova, and embryos. The chemical and 
physical properties of fluids in female geni- 
talia are undoubtedly of great importance 
to successful reproduction. The present 
study was undertaken in an effort to ob- 
tain data on the composition and signifi- 
cance of luminal fluids in bovine female 
genitalia. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Reproductive organs were obtained from 93 
cows, at slaughter, with the stage of the estrous 
cycle being known in about half of them. Cervico- 
vaginal mucus was collected with a syringe after 
opening the vagina by longitudinal incision. 
Uterine fluid was collected by separating the 
uterine horns, artaching a small vial to the tubal 
end, and passing the horns individually through a 
hand-operated clothes wringer at moderate pres- 
sure. Contents of the oviducts were obtained in a 
similar manner, except that a vial could not be 
attached to the oviduct. Follicular fluid was col- 
lected by aspiration with a syringe and needle. 

Chemical analyses were made by methods which 


TABLE I—Data o on n the Composition of Bovine Female Genital Tract Fluids 


Materials found 


Bey 

Ash (%) of d.m.) . 

Protein (N x 6.25) (%) 

Fat (%) --. 
Reducing sugars. “(mg. %) 

Sodium (mg. %) 

Potassium (mg. %) 
Calcium (mg. 
Inorganic P (mg. %) 
Chloride (os NaC) (mg. %) 


measuring oxygen uptake, glucose utilization, and 
lactic acid accumulation. 

The effect of uterine fluid on the growth of 
Escherichia coli was studied by placing varying 
quantities of the fluid in broth cultures and de- 
termining growth rate by making viable counts 
initially and after a two-hour incubation period. 
Additional data on the occurrence of antibodies in 
female genital tract fluids were obtained by con- 
ducting agglutination tests on genital tract fluids 
obtained from 2 cows infected with bracellosis and 
2 cows which were vaccinated as adults. 


RESULTS 


An abbreviated summary of the chemical 
composition of the genital tract fluids is 
presented (table 1). 

Many cellular fragments, especially 
epithelial cell nuclei, were present in uterine 
and oviduct fluids. In general, the more 
cellular fragments present, the higher were 
the values for dry matter, nitrogen, and 
phosphates. 

On the average, the pH of cervicovaginal 
mucus was about 7.8, uterine fluid 7.1, ovi- 
duct fluid 6.4, and follicular fluid 7.1. All 
of the fluids showed negative oxidation-re- 
duction potentials, indicating a low affinity 


_ Fluid | from 


Follicle 


terus Oviduct 


13.6 
7.5 
12.2 
1.8 
90.0 
208.0 
223.0 
12.0 
9.7 
400.0 


have previously been described.’ Cyclic variations 
in the water and ash coment of uterine tissue were 
determined from 23 cows slaughtered at known 
stages of the cycle. Motility and viability of 
spermatozoa in the female genital tract fluids were 
studied by placing small amounts of semen and 
fluid being tested in capillary tubes which could 
be sealed with vaseline and examined microscopi- 
cally after various periods of incubation at 37 C. 
Metabolic activity of spermatozoa was estimated by 


From the University of Hlinois, Urbana. Dr. Olds, who 
was an AVMA Research Fellow in 1955-1956, is now at 
the University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


for electrons or probably the presence of 
reducing compounds. Osmotic pressures 
were all slightly hypertonic except in the 
case of follicular fluid, which was slightly 
hypotonic. 

Data on cyclic variations in the water 
and ash content of uterine tissue are given 
(table 2). It may be observed that water 
content of the uterus increased about 2.5 
percentage units at about one day prior to 
estrus. At the same time, the ash content 
of uterine dry matter increased about 0.9 
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42.6 19.6 10.5 
1.1 4.6 6.6 
0.4 1.2 0.4 oe 
20.0 80.0 40.0 AG 
170.0 220.0 304.0 
166.0 183.0 36.0 
11.0 15.0 12.0 
1.5 7.4 2.6 
526.0 362.0 530.0 hit 
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TABLE 2—The Water and Ash Content of Uterine 
Tissue at Various Stages of the Estrous Cycle 


No. of Water Ash 
cows (%) (% of d.m.) 


83.66 
81.85 
81.42 
81.63 
80.21 
83.85 


Seage of cycle 


Estrus 

1 day postestrus 

3 days postestrus 
4-17 days postestrus 


percentage units. The correlation coeffi- 
cient between water and ash content of the 
23 samples was 0.59 and indicated that 
about 35 per cent of the variation in ash 
content was directly associated with 
changes in water content. Thus, it appears 
that estrus is accompanied by increased 
vascular permeability which results in an 
inflow of water. As would be expected, the 
water carries many of the inorganic salts 
with it. 

On the average, under relatively an- 
aerobic conditions at 37 C., spermatozoa 
remained motile about nine hours in mu- 
cus, seven hours in uterine fluid, 12 hours 
in oviduct fluid, and 19 hours in follicular 
fluid. In general, spermatozoa lived longer 
in mucus and uterine fluid from cows in 
or near estrus than in the same fluids at 
other stages of the cycle. Oxygen uptake 
by spermatozoa was highest in follicular 
fluid, followed by oviduct fluid, mucus, and 
uterine fluid, respectively. More complete 
data have been previously published.* 

Brucella agglutinins were demonstrated 
in the genital tract fluids of 2 naturally in- 
fected cows and 2 adult vaccinated cows. 
The titer of agglutinins in follicular fluid 
was only slightly lower than that of blood 
serum. Uterine fluid titers were somewhat 
lower and more variable. Vaginal mucus 
titers were considerably lower, while ovi- 
. duct fluid was negative. These results are 
summarized (table 3). 

The addition of blood serum, uterine 
fluid, or mucus to broth cultures of Esch. 


TABLE 3—Titer of Brucella Antibodies in Blood Serum 
and Genital Tract Fluids of 4 Cows 


Naturally infected Adult vaccinates* 
1 2 3t 4B 


1:1600 
1:80 
1:250 
negative 
1:800 


1:800 
negative 
1:75 


1:200 
negative 
negative 


1:400 
1:40 
1:400 


Blood serum 
Mucus 
Uterine fluid 
Oviduct fluid negative negative negative 
Follicular fiuid 1:400 1:100 1:200 

*Slaughtered 34 days after vaccination. tin heat at time 
of slaughter. §In heat at time of vaccination and 13 days 
postestrus at time of slaughter. 


coli indicated the presence of antibodies 
against that organism. The generation 
time for control cultures was about 36 min- 
utes, while the presence of uterine fluid in 
a concentration of 1:99 resulted in a gen- 
eration time of 93 minutes during a two- 
hour incubation period. Larger proportions 
of uterine fluid resulted in further pro- 
longation in generation time. However, if 
samples were incubated 24 hours, there was 
no apparent difference between treated and 
control samples. This suggested that the 
inhibitory action might be only “apparent,” 
as could be the case if an agglutination re- 
action were taking place. 


SUMMARY 


Data are given on the chemical analyses 
of cervicovaginal mucus, uterine fluid, ovi- 
duct fluid, and follicular fluid of cows. Un- 
der relatively anaerobic conditions at 37 C., 
spermatozoa remained motile about nine 
hours in mucus, seven hours in uterine 
fluid, 12 hours in oviduct fluid, and 19 
hours in follicular fluid. Oxygen uptake by 
spermatozoa was highest in follicular fluid, 
followed by oviduct fluid, mucus, and uter- 
ine fluid, respectively. About 35 per cent 
of the variation in ash content of uterine 
tissue was directly associated with changes 
in water content. There is approximately 
a 2.5 per cent increase in the water content 
of uterine tissue about one day prior to 
estrus. Brucella agglutinins were demon- 
strated in genital tract fluids of 2 naturally 
infected cows and 2 adult vaccinated cows. 
Antibodies against Escherichia coli ap- 
peared to be present in blood serum, uter- 
ine fluid, and cervicovaginal mucus. 
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Multiple Transfers Aid Skin Grafting.— 
Skin grafts which would live for nine days 
on the first transfer, lived 23 days during 
several transfers. Transplanting every 
four days reduced the antigen which pro- 
duced resistance and intolerance to the 
grafts. Blood vessel formation proceeded 
more rapidly with each transfer.—Sci. 
News Letter (Oct. 26, 1957): 264. 
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Patellectomy and a Variation of 
Paatsama's Operation on the 
Anterior Cruciate Ligament of a Dog 


R. GIBBENS, D.V.M., M.S. 


San Diego, California 


In February, 1957, a 26-lb. female cross- 
bred Terrier, 10 years old, was examined 
for increasing lameness of the left hind- 
leg. There was crepitation in the stifle area, 
the patella was displaced medially and, be- 
cause of the pain on manipulation of the 
leg, anesthesia was necessary to complete 
the examination. When completely relaxed, 
examination revealed a rupture of the an- 
terior cruciate ligament, as indicated by 
the so-called “anterior drawer sign.” A test 
dose of 1 cc. of 2 per cent procaine solution 
followed by 10 mg. of prednisolone was in- 
jected into the patellofemoral synovial 
cavity. The dog was released with the 
recommendation that patellectomy and an- 
terior cruciate ligament transplant repair 
be considered if no improvement occurred. 
When returned on April 27 for surgery, 
the dog would bear little weight on the leg. 

After surgical preparation, the skin was 
incised in the lateral parapatellar area 
from the tibial crest proximally for about 
6 inches. A thin strip of skin (3/16 in. by 
6 in.), to be used as a skin transplant to 
repair the ruptured anterior cruciate liga- 
ment, was removed by making another in- 
cision parallel to the first incision. The 
strip of skin was placed in 1:1,000 quater- 
nary ammonia solution. (Armistead? found 
that by imbedding skin there was a cessa- 
tion of hair growth and that, in time, the 
skin was converted to tendinous tissue. 
One must remember that skin can not be 
sterilized and that here organisms will be 
drawn into bone where circulation is poor.) 

Patellectomy then was performed by 
circumscribing the patella with an incision 
as it was immobilized with forceps, leaving 
an open joint. This synovial gap was 
closed vertically with steel wire sutures. 
(Anatomically, removing the patella severs 
the connection between the quadriceps 
femoris and the tibia; however, in the dog, 
the tough tissue and capsule immediately 
surrounding the patella was strong enough 
so that no functional defect occurred. By 
suturing this area vertically, shortening 


Dr. Gibbens is a general practitioner in San Diego, Calif. 


and tension on the quadriceps femoris was 
avoided. ) 

To expose the area for transplant repair 
using Paatsama’s method,* the joint cap- 
sule was incised laterally. The anterior 
cruciate ligament was found to be com- 
pletely torn apart. Holes for the skin trans- 
plant were drilled in the femur and tibia 
(fig. 1) with a 4%-inch surgical drill. (The 
3/16-in. strip of skin constricted as it was 
stretched, reducing its diameter so that 
it fit snugly in the 4%-in. hole). The tunnel 
in the femur was drilled from a point above 
the femoral insertion of the lateral col- 
lateral ligament, medially and distally to 
the point of insertion of the anterior 
cruciate ligament. The tunnel in the tibia 


Fig. |—Illustration of the variation of Paatsama's op- 
eration on the anterior cruciate ligament of a dog. 


was drilled from the medial border of the 
tibial crest laterally and proximally to the 
tibial insertion of the anterior cruciate 
ligament, toward its anteromedial border. 

The skin transplant then was threaded 
through the femoral and tibial tunnels, 
using a steel wire as a guide, and the distal 
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end was sutured across the fascia and the 
insertion of the patellar ligament on the 
tibial tuberosity (fig. 1). The proximal 
end was then turned downward along the 
lateral collateral ligament to a point near 
its tibial insertion. With the joint slightly 
flexed, the transplant now was pulled so 
taut that no subluxation of the tibia could 
take place and was anchored with steel wire 
sutures to the lateral collateral ligament 
and fascia above and below the joint 
(fig. 1). Fixing the transplant in this 
fashion reinforced the capsule and the 
lateral collateral ligament and stabilized 
the joint laterally. 

The joint capsule was closed with steel 
wire sutures, then subcutaneous fascia was 
pulled over the capsule and sutured. The 
skin was closed with interrupted steel wire 
sutures. 

Prednisolone (10 mg.) was injected into 
the joint to reduce lecal inflammation. The 
leg was fixed in a Thomas splint for 14 
days to prevent flexing and placing strain 
on the transplant and sutures. Penicillin 
and streptomycin were adminis- 
tered daily until the dog was discharged, 
on the seventh day, with instructions that 
activity be restricted and that the dog be 
returned in one week for removal of the 
Thomas splint. There was no undue re- 
action and healing occurred by first inten- 
tion. One month following surgery, there 
was no crepitation and the dog could walk 
normally, climb stairs, and run without 
any sign of lameness. Six months after the 
operation, recovery seemed satisfactory. 

This procedure was adapted from Pa- 
atsama’s technique,' the only major dif- 
ference being that skin was used instead 
of fascia lata. Paatsama removed a strip 
of fascia lata about 1 cm. wide along the 
border of the biceps femoris for the entire 
length of the skin incision and then cut it 
off proximally, leaving the distal end at- 
tached alongside the tibial insertion of the 
lateral collateral ligament. The proximal 
defect of the fascia was then sutured and 
the surgical repair continued essentially as 
above. The use of skin instead of fascia 
lata for a transplant may prove to be better 
because of the greater strength afforded 
by the skin. 
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Effect of Progesterone on Egg Forma- 
tion.—When progesterone, which is found 
in the blood of hens and roosters but not 
in capons, was fed to pullets (3 or 6 mg. 
daily), at the Florida Experiment Station, 
it had no effect on the time of sexual matu- 
rity, the quality of the eggs, or the gain of 
the birds. However, when 6.0 mg. in 0.5 
ec. of corn oil was injected subcutaneously 
every other day, sexual maturity was com- 
pletely inhibited and the birds gained 18 
per cent less weight during the 11 weeks 
of treatment, possibly because of their 
lower position in the peck order.—Poult. 
Sci. (Sept., 1957): 940. 


Regeneration of the Spinal Cord.— 
Axons can regenerate across gaps in the 
completely transected spinal cords of adult 
animals when the proximal and distal ends 
of the cord are maintained within a nylon 
tube by a single stitch. The porous tube 
allows adequate nutrition by diffusion of 
body fluids while protecting the regenera- 
ting nerves from invasion by mesenchymal 
cells. The plastic is inert and is rapidly 
surrounded by a pseudosynovium. In adult 
cats, the 4-mm. gap, caused by retraction 
of the transected cord, was united in 30 
days. When used on peripheral nerves, 
function returned in 70 days.—Science 
(Nov. 1, 1957): 929. 


Anterior Vena Cava Bleeding in the 


Hog.—Recently, a boar died within 20 
minutes following an attempt to take a 
blood sample from the anterior vena cava; 
the second known fatality in approximately 
9,500 such bleedings. On necropsy, a large 
blood clot was found in the anterior dorsal 
mediastinal space and another extended up 
the neck in the deep cervical fascia. There 
were four needle puncture holes in the 
right common carotid artery, one in the 
left common carotid, and one in the bicar- 
otid trunk. It is suggested that one way to 
avoid such accidents is to be certain that 
the needle is not occluded by debris.—£. 
D. Hubbard and R. Getty in a report from 
the Veterinary Medical Research Institute, 
Iowa State College (1956): 22. 


Many so-called “occult” fractures do not 
show in radiographs, yet they cause con- 
siderable pain and disability. They are 
most common in the radius in children 
after a fall on outstretched arms.—Sci. 
News Letter (June 15, 1957): 372. 
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Ovine Coccidiosis—Incidence, Possible Endotoxin, 
and Treatment 


R. F. SHUMARD, Ph.D. 
Fargo, North Dakota 


DIAGNOSTIC PROCEDURES usually employed 
for the detection of coccidiosis involve ex- 
amination of the feces for oocysts. A re- 
view of the life cycles of the coccidia re- 
veals that most of the mechanical injury 
takes place following second generation 
schizogony, or first generation schizogony 
where only one generation occurs. This is 
previous to the formation of oocysts. 
Therefore, it is not surprising to find a 
large number of oocysts in the fecal ma- 
terial, with a complete lack of clinical 
signs of infection. It is probable that 
clinical signs and even death occur before 
the production of mature oocysts. This 
condition was observed in studies with 
Eimeria arloingi and Eimeria ninae-kohl- 
yakimovi.** 

Improved diagnostic techniques, con- 
sisting of the examination of intestinal 
scrapings under the phase-contrast micro- 
scope or with vital staining under a com- 
pound microscope, have resulted in the 
detection of clinical cases of ovine coccidi- 
osis where no oocysts could be demon- 
strated. While species identification of the 
immature forms of the parasites is a diffi- 
cult task, the recognition of the various 
stages within the epithelial cells can be 
accomplished in a relatively short period 
of time. These observations, together with 
clinical signs of soft feces or diarrhea 
(with or without blood), lowered feed con- 
sumption, and lassitude, indicate coccid- 
iosis. 

Since the inception of these procedures, 
the recognized incidence of ovine coccid- 
iosis has increased and since treatment can 
be started at an earlier time, thereby re- 
ducing mortality and morbidity, client re- 
lationships have improved. While cases re- 
ported as “no diagnosis” can not all be 
ascribed as failure to detect coccidiosis, 
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there has been some correlation between 
the use of the improved diagnostic pro- 
cedures and the reduction in number of 
these reports (table 1). 


TABLE I—The Relationship Between Diagnosed Coc- 
cidia Infections and “No Diagnosis” in Lambs, Pre- 
vious to and Following Improved Diagnostic Tech- 
niques for the Detection of Coccidia 
Total 
laboratory Diagnosed 
records coccidiosis (%) 


*Only the months of 1957 are tabulated. 


There is a general tendency in the field 
of veterinary medicine to discount the im- 
portance of ovine coccidiosis. However, 
when western lambs, which have been pas- 
tured under conditions where they have no 
opportunity to acquire immunity to the 
several species of coccidia, are placed in 
feedlots where oocysts are available, there 
is usually excessive morbidity although 
mortality may not be high. In a series of 
experiments on ovine coccidiosis, clinical 
and subclinical cases consistently exhibited 
inferior feed conversion efficiency (table 


TABLE 2—Feed Conversion Efficiency of Lambs Ex- 

Infected with Coccidia and of Unin- 

ected Lambs for 24 Days Following Administration 
of Oocysts* 


Feed conversion 
(Ib. gained/Ib. 


Treatment consumed) 


Uninfected 

Uninfected 

Uninfected 

Uninfected 

Infected 

Infected 

Intected 

Infected 

Infected 

Infected 

Infected 

Infected 

*Each infected lamb given approximately 380.000 E. 

ninae-kohl-yakimovi, 410,000 E. arloingi, 68,000 E.  ineri- 
cata, 57,000 E. parva, 29,000 E. pallida, 38,000 E. faurei, 
and 18,000 E. granulosa. 
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? 
1951 49 4.1 14.3 
1952 36 13.9 11.1 
1953 63 9.5 11.1 
1954 46 15.2 10.9 4 
1955 75 14.7 13.3 
Improved techniques introduced i 
1956 as 25.0 4.2 
1957* 31 25.8 6.4 
No. lambs 
Me. 
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2). Similar observations were made by 
others.?-5 

Since, in therapy, dosages are based on 
body weight, it is important that animals 
receiving medication in the feed or water 
ingest the intended dose. A comparison 
of feed and water consumptions in coccidia- 
infected and uninfected lambs (table 3) 


TABLE 3—Average Daily Feed and Water Consumed 
Per Pound of Coccidia-infected* and Control Lambt 
(qt.) 
Infected Control 
0.021 
0.023 


Days 
following 
infection Control 

0.020 
0.019 
0.020 0.024 
0.025 0.025 
0.025 0.024 
0.022 0.024 


*Infected lambs given 700,000 E. ninae- e-kohl- yakimovi 
and 100,000 E. faurei sporulated oocysts. ¢Based on aver- 
age weight for period indicated and total feed and water 
consumed during the period. 


shows that feed consumption per pound of 
lamb decreased as the infection progressed 
but there was relatively little decrease in 
water consumption per pound of lamb. 
Therefore, it would appear that water is 
the best vehicle for therapeusis in ovine 
coccidiosis. 

There is a possibility of formation of 
toxic substances produced during coccid- 
iosis and of their absorption from the in- 
testine through the injured mucosa.®** One 
author,’ unable to demonstrate the forma- 
tion of a toxin by the coccidia, advanced 
the view that the toxic substances may be 
formed by bacteria growing in the in- 
jured tissue. 

A toxic substance present in the intesti- 
nal tract of a lamb moribund with experi- 
mentally induced coccidiosis has been re- 
ported.® This finding initiated a study to 
determine the pharmacological nature of 
this substance. Another worker‘ injected 
Eimeria caviae oocysts intradermally into 
guinea pigs which had recovered from in- 
fection with this Coccidium. Within 48 
hours, an inflamed area surrounding the 
point of injection, together with swelling 
and induration, occurred. This was fol- 
lowed by central necrosis of the area. This 
same phenomenon, a typical Shwartzman 
reaction,?®° can be demonstrated in rabbits 
when an intradermal injection of a bacte- 
ria-free filtrate from the intestinal con- 
tents ef a lamb moribund from clinical 
coceidiosis is followed by an intravenous 


injection of the same material in 24 hours. 
The two small doses, if combined, would 
produce no response if given in a single 
intravenous injection. Two similar doses, 
intravenously injected 24 hours apart, pro- 
duce extensive lesions of hemorrhagic ne- 
crosis in the liver, spleen, and gastro- 
intestinal tract, and bilateral cortical 
necrosis in the kidney. 

Single lethal doses of the substance, in- 
jected intravenously into rabbits, produce 
no gross reactions for approximately one 
hour following injection, although there are 
some minor circulatory changes. Following 
this, the animals become weak and refuse 
to eat, after which they become ataxic. Hy- 
perthermia develops in two to four hours 
and is accompanied by hyperventilation. In 
the terminal stages of intoxication, the ani- 
mals are immobile and do not respond to 
stimuli. Death occurs in eight to 24 
hours. Circulatory aberrations in the rab- 
bit ear, following injections of the sub- 
stance in the opposite ear, reveal alternate 
constriction and dilatation of arterioles 
over a period of several hours. These 
changes are indicative of an endotoxin; 
however, there is not enough evidence to 
substantiate this view. 

It is possible to isolate a substance 
which produces similar reactions from bac- 
teria-free homogenates of ovine or chicken 
coccidia oocysts. Further studies on this 
substance as well as the intestinal filtrate 
are being conducted. 

These studies lead us to believe that 
there is a distinct possibility that much of 
the morbidity that occurs during ovine 
coccidiosis may be due to toxicity and that 
this toxin may be a product from the coc- 
cidia. 
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Lime Poisoning in Chickens 


CLAIR M. HIBBS, D.V.M. 
David City, Nebraska 


Three Leghorn chickens, 5 weeks old, 
were presented at our clinic on April 11, 
1957, for observation and necropsy. They 
were from a flock of about 250 birds, some 
of which had been ill three or four days. 
Approximately 50 or 60 birds were affected 
but none had died. A good commercial ra- 
tion was being fed and no medication had 
been given. The birds had adequate space 
in their quarters, 

Upon questioning the owner, it was 
found that the litter had been damp and to 
combat this he had scattered plasterer’s 
quick lime through the litter about a week 
prior to the first signs of illness. 

The 3 birds were listless, standing with 
their eyes closed, heads tucked under a 
wing, and feathers ruffled. They had a 
slight diarrhea and their crops were near- 
ly empty. 

Upon closer examination, a white pseu- 
domembrane could be seen covering the 
normally exposed area of the cornea. 

On necropsy, there was inilammation of 
the mucous membrane of the mouth, nares, 
trachea, and esophagus; a catarrhal in- 
flammation of the intestinal tract; and a 
hemorrhagic spot about 0.5 cm. in diameter 
on one lung. 

Cultures were prepared from the livers, 
spleens, and hearts of the 3 birds on tryp- 
tose agar, brilliant green agar, and in 

Dr. Hibbs is a general practitioner in David City, Neb. 

The author thanks Dr. Earl M. Baldwin, Jr., for his 
assistance in preparing this case report. 


tryptose broth. All cultures were negative 
after 48 hours’ incubation at 37 C. 

A diagnosis of lime poisoning was based 
upon the history, lesions, and the negative 
bacteriological findings. 

The owner was instructed to thoroughly 
clean the house and put in new bedding. 

The eyes of each affected bird were 
treated with a small quantity of an oph- 
thalmic ointment.* This was repeated in 
48 hours. No birds died and the eyes re- 
turned to normal in four days. 

Plasterer’s lime is calcium oxide (CaO). 
When it comes in contact with water, it is 
converted to calcium hydroxide, producing 
considerable heat. In the process of lim- 
ing the chicken house, the chickens prob- 
ably came in direct contact with the lime, 
both as dust inhaled and on objects in- 
gested, with a cauterizing effect on the 
moist mucous membranes. 


*Alflorone acetate ophthalmic ointment, a product of 
Merck, Sharp, and Dohme, West Point, Pa. 


Medication and Immunity to Coccidiosis. 
—When chickens 4 weeks old were infected 
with 50,000 sporulated oocysts of Eimeria 
tenella, 20 of 57 unmedicated birds died 
(of the survivors, all but 1 were immune 
to challenge 3 weeks later) but only 1 of 56 
birds given 0.0125 per cent of nicarbazine 
medicated feed died (2 died on similar 
challenge). Thus the birds on medicated 
feed were protected against exposure, yet 
developed immunity and outgained the un- 
medicated birds.—Poult. Sci. (Sept., 1957): 
1003. 


Effect of Winds on Chickens.— Winds of 
4 m.p.h. have improved the weight gain 
in feedlot cattle but have reduced egg 
production in hens. In tests during cold 
weather at the University of California, 
the growth rate of chickens from 2 to 10 
weeks of age was reduced by winds of 3.4 
m.p.h. and mortality was slightly in- 
creased by winds of 5.6 m.p.h. Normal 
drafts in brooder houses are of little con- 
sequence after chicks are 2 weeks old.— 
Poult. Sci. (Sept., 1957): 978. 


Fluoridated Water for Chicks.—The 
addition of sodium fluoride to drinking 
water, in concentrations up to 100 p. p. m., 
had no apparent effect on the growth of 
chicks in a period of ten weeks.—Poult. 
Sci. (Sept., 1957): 1027, 
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Control of Cattle Grubs by an Orally Administered 
Organic Phosphorous Compound 


WILLIAM C. MARQUARDT, Ph.D., and DONALD H. FRITTS, M.S. 


Bozeman, Montana 


IN JULY, 1956, a preliminary report ap- 
peared on a compound which killed the lar- 
vae of Hypoderma when given to cattle by 
mouth. This compound, Dow ET-57 (Tro- 
lene*), has the formula 0,0-dimethyl 0- 
(2,4,5-trichlorophenyl) phosphorothioate. 
In tests at Kerrville, Texas, and Corvallis, 
Ore., a high percentage of the grubs were 
killed even when the cattle were treated 
after the grubs had reached the back and 
had perforated the skin.‘ Additional re- 
ports confirmed both the efficacy and lack 
of toxicity of the drug.?* 

The test reported here was carried out 
to determine the effectiveness of this drug, 
under ranch conditions, against the lar- 
vae of Hypoderma ltineatum and Hypo- 
derma bovis. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Ninety-two grade Hereford steer calves were 
purchased from a ranch in Montana and delivered 
to the Huidekoper Veterinary Research Station at 
Big Timber, Mont., on Oct. 25, 1956. Thirteen 
days later, they were branded, ear-tagged, and vac- 


cinated against blackleg. In addition, 44 of the 
92 were each given 20 Gm. of the drug, by mouth, 
in the form of two 10-Gm. boluses. The calves 
were 6 months old and weighed an average of 
338 Ib.; therefore, the dose was 130 mg. of the 
drug per kilogram of body weight. The calves 
were housed in corrals and were fed native grass 
hay for the duration of the test. 

The criterion for the effectiveness of the drug 
was the number of grubs which appeared in the 
backs of the animals during the winter and spring. 
Counts of grubs were made on February 15 and 
26, March 20, April 3, and May 2. Only half of 
the calves were included in the counts on February 
15 and March 20, while the other three counts in- 
cluded all the calves. By reference to the ear tags, 
the number of grubs harbored by any 1 calf could 
be followed over the period of the test. 


RESULTS 


In this area, larvae of H. lineatum, the 
common grub, do not reach the back until 
January; H. bovis, the northern grub, will 
generally be seen a month or two later. In 
the February 15 count, an average of only 


TABLE I|—Grub Counts in Untreated Control Calves and in Calves Treated with 20 Gm. of Dow 
ET-57 on Nov. 7, 1956 


No. of 
animals 


Date Group counted 


Total 
grubs 


No. with 
fewer than 6 


Ratio of 
control :treated 


Average 
per animal 


Feb. 15 Control 
Treated 
Control 
Treated 
Control 
Treated 
Control 
Treated 
Control 
Treated 
Maximum for Period 
Control 
Treated 44 39 


Feb. 26 
Mar. 20 
Apr. 3° 


May 2 


21:1 


38:1 


No. of calves having fewer than 6 grubs for whole period 


Control 47 
Treated 


43 


Paper No. 409, journal series, Montana Veterinary Re- 
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*Dow ET-57, now termed Trolene, was supplied by the 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 


1.58 grubs per animal was found in the 
untreated control calves. Eleven days later, 
there had been a sixfold increase. During 
the next three weeks, there was a two and 
a half-fold increase, the grubs reaching 
their peak numbers on March 20. There 
was a slight decrease in the number of 
grubs in the last two counts, an average of 
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br 
A 0.048 21 
10.2 17 
Ais 0.49 39 
27.4 2 
24.9 100:1 1 
0.25 43 
ee 20.5 103:1 6 
0.2 44 
29.1 33:1 
0.89 
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CONTROL OF CATTLE GRUBS 


24.9 per control animal on April 3 and 
20.5 on May 2. 

The number of grubs in the treated 
calves remained consistently below that in 
the untreated controls, the highest average 
count being 0.73 grubs per calf—also on 
March 20. The narrowest spread between 
the number of grubs in the untreated and 
treated animals was February 26 when the 
ratio was 21:1; the greatest spread was 
on May 2, a ratio of 103:1. 

While the counts on a particular day are 
useful in following the course of an infec- 
tion, a more significant figure is the great- 
est number of grubs found in any 1 animal 
during the whole season. These figures (ta- 
ble 1) were compiled using only the highest 
number of grubs counted in each animal. 
The untreated control calves averaged 29.1 
grubs and the treated calves averaged 0.89 
grubs, a ratio of 33:1. Hides containing 
six or more grub holes are down-graded 
by the meat packers. A comparison on 
this basis shows only 1 of 47 untreated 
calves and 43 of 44 treated calves with 
fewer than 6 grubs. 


DISCUSSION 


The recommended dosage rate for the 
drug is 100 mg. per kilogram of body 
weight. Despite a one third overdose, none 
of the calves showed signs of intoxication. 
Since it was not possible to weigh the ani- 
mals individually or in groups, we do not 
know whether there were adverse weight 
changes. However, weight gains averaged 
0.68 Ib. per day, which was considered 
satisfactory for the type of hay fed. 

There was no direct evidence of the 
effectiveness of the drug against either 
H. lineatum or H. bovis, but it seemed to 
be effective against both species. Both oc- 
cur in this area. 


SUMMARY 


1) Of 92 grade Hereford calves 44 were 
given, by mouth, an average of 130 mg. of 
Dow ET-57 (Trolene, 0,0-dimethyl 0-(2,4,5- 
trichlorophenyl) phosphorothioate, at 6 
months of age. Counts of grubs which ap- 
peared in the back were made five times 
starting February 15 and ending May 2, 
1957, when the calves were approximately 
1 year old. 

2) No signs of intoxication were ob- 
served in calves following administration 
of the drug. 

8) The ratio of grubs appearing in the 


backs of untreated to treated calves was 
33:1. 

4) One of 47 untreated control calves 
had fewer than 6 grubs, while 43 of 44 
treated calves had fewer than 6 grubs in 
the back. 
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ET-57 Approved for Grub Control 

The systemic insecticide, ET-57 (Dow 
Chemical Co.), has been approved by both 
the U.S.D.A. and the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration for use in cattle grub control 
in certain areas of lowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, and Wyoming. The drug is given 
orally as a bolus or as a liquid, 1 oz. per 
600 Ib. of body weight. Each 1.32-oz. bolus 
contains about 0.5 oz. of the chemical; thus 
2 boluses are required per 600-lb. animal. 
Cattle should not be treated later than 60 
days before slaughter, and lactating cows 
should not be treated. Treatment should be 
given after the adult heel fly season ends 
but before the grubs appear in the backs 
of the cattle. Three days after treatment, 
the fat of the animal may contain 50 p.p.m. 
of the chemical, but this drops to 7 p.p.m. 
at day 14, and the fat is free of the insec- 
ticide in 60 days.—U.S.D.A. (Oct. 30, 
1957). 


A New Fly Repellent for Cattle-—Tests 
conducted on 5 cows for five weeks showed 
that daily spraying with a butadiene-fur- 
fural product (R-11), at a level 10 to 20 
times that needed for effective fly control, 
left their milk free of detectable quantities 
of the repellent.—Agric. and Food Chem. 
(Oct., 1957): 749. 


Tranquilizers are being used on nervous 
heifers when they are first placed in the 
milking line-——Wallaces’ Farmer (Nov, 2, 
1957): 13. 
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Abortion in Mares Associated with Leptospirosis 


R. S. JACKSON, D.V.M.; E. E. JONES, D.V.M.; D. S. CLARK, D.V.M. 


ABORTIONS on horse breeding farms are of 
considerable economic importance. Viral, 
bacterial, and mycotic infections, and trau- 
mas account for many of them but, in some 
instances, no cause is determined. 

Leptospirosis of cattle and swine has 
been given considerable attention, and 
there is good clinical evidence that it is 
associated with abortions in these species. 
Leptospirosis in horses has been reported 
by several investigators, but its relation- 
ship to equine abortions has not been fully 
explored. 

Leptospirosis was diagnosed in horses, 
in 1952, when the organisms were isolated 
from sick individuals. One strain isolated 
was identified on the basis of cross-agglu- 
tination lysis studies as Leptospira po- 
mona.? One mare foaled two weeks prema- 
turely, and the foal lived only 48 hours. 
A marked icterus was found at necropsy. 
No bacteria were isolated, and evidently 
no attempt was made to isolate Leptospira. 

In 1956, a series of abortions was re- 
ported in Shetland ponies in a herd in 
which several mares showed positive ag- 
glutination tests for L. pomona.* No labor- 
atory studies were made to demonstrate 
the presence of Leptospiras in aborted fe- 
tuses. 

This study began in the spring of 1955 
when 2 mares at a stud farm aborted near 
the termination of pregnancy, with no 
evident cause. Leptospirosis was suspected, 
as both dams, following abortion, produced 
a rising agglutination titer for L. pomona. 
As these mares aborted on the week end, 
the fetuses remained in refrigeration for 
two days, making it impossible to demon- 
strate any Leptospira organisms. Bacterio- 
logical studies failed to yield any patho- 
genic organisms, and histological examina- 
tion failed to show any evidence of virus 
abortion. Approximately 30 days after they 
aborted, both mares were bred; they con- 
ceived and produced normal foals in 1956. 
This is a report of further studies on this 
herd, made during the 1957 foaling season. 


Dr. Jackson is the veterinarian for the Greenacres Stud 
Farm, Chino, Calif.; Drs. Jones and Clark are with the 
Livestock and Poultry Pathology Laboratory, California 
State Department of Agriculture, San Gabriel. 


Chino and San Gabriel, California 
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CASE REPORTS 


Case 1.—On the morning of Feb. 28, 
1957, mare 60, ten months pregnant, was 
showing evidence of starting to foal. Ex- 
amination by the veterinarian revealed a 
ventrodorsal rotation of a live fetus, which 
died during delivery. The fetal membranes 
were soon expelled, and little evidence of 
necrosis was observed. The mare was im- 
mediately given a mixture of penicillin 
(2,000,000 units) and streptomycin (2.5 
Gm.) intramuscularly, and this was re- 
peated on the third day. Uterine antiseptic 
boluses were placed in the uterus. For the 
next six days, the mare was watched care- 
fully; her temperature never exceeded 101 
F. Two weeks after aborting, she was in 
good breeding health. She was bred May 
4 and is believed to be in foal. 

The fetus, a well-developed female, was 
immediately submitted to the State De- 
partment of Agriculture Diagnostic Labor- 
atory. There was a generalized icterus, 
being most evident in the hoofs, fetlock 
regions, oral mucous membranes, liver, 
peritoneum, and internal abdominal and 
thoracic walls. Both the thoracic and ab- 
dominal cavities contained large quanti- 
ties of watery, dark red fluid. Ecchymoses 
were present in the lungs, The pericardial 
sac was distended and contained a thick, 
straw-colored fluid. The liver was swollen 
and yellowish brown. The spleen was great- 
ly enlarged and congested. The kidneys 
were reddish black, soft, and “pulpy.” The 
ovaries were unusually large and engorged, 
weighing 70 Gm. each, and measuring 3 
inches by 2 inches. At the time of abor- 
tion, a macroscopic tube agglutination test 
of the serum from the dam revealed a posi- 
tive reaction for L. pomona in an end point 
titer of 1:100. Twelve days later, her 
serum produced a positive reaction in a 
titer of 1:1,000. 

Dark field examinations of the abdomi- 
nal fluid revealed numerous motile spiro- 
chetes. Heart blood, stomach, and kidney 
pelvis contents, kidney emulsion, and other 
tissues did not reveal these organisms. His- 
tological sections of the kidney, liver, and 
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ovaries, stained by Warthin’s silver im- 
pregnation method, were also negative. 

Two guinea pigs, each weighing approx- 
imately 150 Gm., were inoculated intraper- 
itoneally with 1 ml. of the abdominal fluid. 
Attempts at recovery of Leptospira from 
these animals proved unsuccessful. No 
blind passages were made. 

Case 2——On March 1, 1957, mare 133, 
due to foal on April 21, showed signs of 
premature labor. Examination again re- 
vealed a ventrodorsal rotation of a dead 
fetus, which was delivered after correction 
of the malpresentation. Treatment was the 
same as for mare 60. Mare 133, on the date 
of abortion, gave a positive reaction for 
L. pomona in a dilution of 1:1,000 and, 14 
days later, the titer had increased to 1:10,- 
000. At no time did she develop a fever. 
She is now believed to be in foal, following 
breeding on May 1. 

Since it was necessary for this fetus to 
remain in refrigeration for 48 hours, there 
was no chance to demonstrate the presence 
of Leptospiras. Necropsy findings were ai- 
most identical to those in the fetus from 
mare 60. 

Case 3.—A bay Quarter mare, No. 201, 
18 years old, was due to foal in July, 1957; 
she was found in premature labor on 
March 17. Examination revealed a dead fe- 
tus in anterior presentation, with both 
forelegs, head, and neck being retained. 
The malposition was corrected, and the 
foal extracted. It apparently had been dead 
for several days. The mare suffered a com- 
plete prolapse of the uterus and had to be 
killed. She had produced a live foal every 
other year since 1948, but had not con- 
ceived on alternate years. She had not pre- 
viously aborted. Her blood serum, collected 
before her death, reacted positively with 
L. pomona antigen in a dilution of 1:1000. 

Necropsy of the fetus revealed a sero- 
sanguineous ascites and hydrothorax. The 
liver was congested and the lungs were 
hemorrhagic. There was no marked icterus, 
and no other significant lesions. Necropsy 
examination, made 24 hours after the 
abortion, and dark field examinations and 
tissue sections were negative for Lepto- 
spiras. 


SUMMARY 


Three mares on one farm aborted be- 
tween the seventh and tenth months of ges- 
tation. All were serologically positive for 


Leptospira pomona, with 2 of the 3 show- 
ing rising titers, following abortion. Spiro- 
chetes, morphologically typical for Lepto- 
spiras, were observed by dark field exami- 
nation of abdominal fluid from 1 of the 3 
fetuses. It was the only one alive at the 
time of delivery. Attempts to isolate the 
organisms were unsuccessful. 
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Observations on Hog Cholera 
Vaccination in Garbage-Fed Swine 
in Connecticut 


G. LEROY CHENEY, V.S., and 
JEAN V. SMITH, D.V.M. 


Madison and Hartford, Connecticut 


Garbage feeding of swine is an opera- 
tion in which many practices of good hus- 
bandry and sanitation are frequently ig- 
nored. It is well known that raw garbage 
can contain bacterial and viral pathogens 
of both human and animal origin.*? These 
pathogens may initiate and promote en- 
teric, pulmonary, and systemic infections 
when consumed by hogs. Detergents, 
spoiled food material, and various foreign 
objects often found in garbage can ad- 
versely affect pigs. The accumulation of 
feces, urine, decomposed food substances, 
plus excessively fluid garbage materials, 
often produces a deep mire in which the 
animals must exist. Housing and exercise 
areas may be poorly ventilated and lacking 
in sunshine. Cold, damp weather further 
complicates any disease problem present 
in the herd. Because of this involved situa- 
tion, routine vaccination against hog 
cholera in garbage-fed herds has been 
considered more hazardous than in the 
usual farm herd. 

In Connecticut, a swine disease control 
program has been in effect for 40 years. 
Individuals raising swine for sale must be 
licensed annually by the commissioner of 
agriculture. When a swine owner requests 
vaccination of his pigs for hog cholera, the 
commissioner assigns an approved veter- 


Dr. Cheney is a general practitioner in Madison, Conn., 
and Dr. Smith, Hartford, Conn., is state veterinarian. 
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inarian to provide the service at state ex- 
pense. The biological products used are 
furnished to the owner by the state at 
cost. These regulatory measures provide 
the state veterinarian with information on 
the number of pigs vaccinated, where they 
are located, the material used, the name 
of the veterinarian who administered the 
vaccine, and other data that may be of 
value in disease control. A majority of the 
garbage-fed swine are raised by the feeder 
and vaccinated at 5 to 8 weeks of age. 


POSTVACCINATION PROBLEMS 


In Connecticut, the majority of the 
swine are vaccinated during the fall, win- 
ter, and spring, when sudden weather 
changes, which could predispose to respira- 
tory and other infections, are common. For 
many years, the simultaneous method of 
hog cholera vaccination, using 2 to 3 cc. of 
virulent hog cholera virus and 40 to 60 cc. 
of anti-hog cholera serum, has been used. 

The two major postvaccinal problems 
observed following this method uf vaccina- 
tion are: (1) anorexia, with elevation of 
temperature within 24 to 48 hours, lasting 
for a week or longer, and stunting or a 
“lag” period in growth and general un- 
thriftiness; and (2) respiratory and en- 
teric infections clinicaky manifested by 
dyspnea and diarrhea, occurring 15 to 30 
days postvaccination. This may last for 
four to six weeks and is usually associated 
with a chronic cough. On necropsy, pneu- 
monia and enteritis are often observed. 

The temperature rise and pathological 
changes mentioned above may not be due 
directly to the effects of the virulent virus, 
since reaction to this virus is believed to 
occur usually in five to 15 days. However, 
it evidently is associated in some way with 
the hazard of vaccinating garbage-fed 
swine. 


NEWER IMMUNIZATION METHOD 


Since 1953, several veterinarians in 
Connecticut have successfully used 2 cc. of 
a modified live virus (rabbit origin*) vac- 
cine in conjunction with about 20 to 40 ce. 
of serum, in more than 22,000 garbage-fed 
pigs. Field reports indicate that this 
method of immunization is equally as ef- 
fective in producing disease resistance as 
when virulent virus was used. Further- 
more, it also appears that complications 


*Swivax, Pitman-Moore Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


have developed less frequently following 
use of this modified live virus vaccine. The 
postvaccinal changes which followed the 
use of virulent virus and serum do not 
occur when the modified live virus vaccine 
is used. Some of the feeders who have had 
pigs vaccinated by both methods believe 
that using the modified live virus vaccine 
has enabled them to market their animals 
two to five weeks earlier. However, the 
present practice of cooking garbage, to- 
gether with better sanitation and supple- 
mentary feeding, have been helpful. 

Effective Oct. 1, 1957, the use of virulent 
hog cholera virus was outlawed in Connec- 
ticut. This is based on the hazards of dis- 
ease resulting from the use of this virus 
in a vaccination program and the definite 
absence of these hazards when the modified 
live virus is used in this State. 


SUMMARY 


The State of Connecticut requires swine 
raisers to be licensed and, on request, will 
assign an approved veterinarian to ad- 
minister necessary biological products that 
are supplied to the swine raiser at cost, 
for vaccinating against hog cholera. Prior 
to 1953, 2 to 3 cc. of virulent virus and 40 
to 60 cc. of anti-hog cholera serum were 
used. Since. 1953, more than 22,000 pigs 
have been inoculated with 2 cc. of a rabbit- 
origin, modified live virus vaccine plus 20 
to 40 cc. of serum, This method of vaccina- 
tion has seemed as effective in producing 
resistance to hog cholera as the virulent 
virus and has not produced significant com- 
plications. 
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Cholera Immunity of Pigs from Vacci- 
nated Sows.—Of three litters from sows 
vaccinated with crystal violet vaccines six 
to nine months previously, the pigs in two 
large litters showed no resistance to hog 
cholera, whereas those in a litter of 3 re- 
sisted contact infection, probably because 
each acquired more immune bodies from 
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the colostrum. Twelve pigs of a sow hyper- 
immunized by challenge with virulent 
virus, three months before farrowing, re- 
sisted contact infection. Pigs of a vacci- 
nated and of an unvaccinated sow, which 
were exchanged at birth, all died when 
exposed 19 days later, but the incubation 
period was much longer for those nursing 
the vaccinated sow. The immune bodies 
from the colostrum may not have been 
fully utilized because of diarrhea in these 
pigs.—Vet. Bull. (Oct., 1957): Item 3004. 


New Jersey Will Cook Garbage.—Effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1958, a new state (N. J.) law 
makes it mandatory to cook garbage before 
feeding it to swine. (The U. S. D. A. re- 
port for Aug. 31, 1957, states that 57% 
of the 68,423 swine being fed raw garbage 
in the United States were in New Jersey.) 
—Farm Serv. News, New Jersey Dept. of 
Agric., Sept., 1957. 


How Antibiotics Promote Growth.— 
The greatest growth response to antibiotics 
is in animals on rations inadequate in any 
of several vitamins or proteins. However, 
the growth-promoting effect would not 
seem to be due to a vitamin-like action be- 
cause of the nonspecific nature of the de- 
ficiency and the widely different chemical 
structure of the antibiotics; nor is it 
likely due to the effect of the antibiotic on 
intestinal microorganisms, since bacitra- 
cin and carbomycin B are effective only 
when given parenterally (oxytetracyline is 
effective only when given orally). 

Since antibiotics have a marked effect on 
chickens raised in old environments (which 
probably have subclinical infections), as 
well as in animals on inadequate diets, 
(which probably have lowered resistance 
to infection), it may be that the growth 
effect of the antibiotic is due to allevia- 
tion of general subclinical infections.— 
Nutr. Rev. (Nov., 1957): 348. 


Antibiotic Effect on Intestinal Weight.— 
Aside from growth stimulation, the most 
consistent effect of antibiotics on the body 
of chicks has been a reduction in intestinal 
weight. This effect is apparent in three 
days with doses of antibiotics too small to 
result in growth stimulation. Rats fed raw 
soybean meal gained only 80 per cent as fast 
as those fed the autoclaved meal, but when 
antibiotics were fed with each, growth 


was equal; the growth-depressing effect of 
the raw meal was completely overcome. 
Apparently, the influence of antibiotics on 
intestinal weight is not directly related to 
their growth-stimulating action.—Nutr. 
Rev. (Nov., 1957): 336. 


Antibiotic and Sulfonamide for Coccidi- 
osis.—The addition of 100 Gm. of chlor- 
tetracycline per ton of mash offset the 
retardation of growth caused by 0.125 per 
cent of sulfamethazine (per ton of mash) 
in the treatment of coccidiosis in chickens; 
together they prevented mortality from 
infection with Eimeria tenella, and growth 
was better than that of healthy, untreated 
controls.—Poult. Sci. (Jan., 1957): 159. 


Antibiotics for PPLO.—In vitro tests 
with six antibiotics against the pleuropneu- 
monia-like organism (PPLO) showed them 
effective in the following order: erythro- 
mycin, oxytetracyline, magnamycin, chlor- 
tetracycline, streptomycin, and hygromycin, 
the latter having little effect. 

In vivo, erythromycin (50 to 100 mg.) 
injected directly into the infected sinus, 
from one to six months after experimental 
infection, resulted in complete disappear- 
ance of the swelling in 18 of 20 turkeys 
after four weeks. The other 2 birds had 
been infected the longest and were given 
the smaller dose.—L. C. Ferguson et al. in 
Poult. Sci. (July, 1957): 748. 


Effect of Antibiotic on Ascaris Egg Pro- 
duction.—One shoat given 66 mg. of chlor- 
tetracycline (Aureomycin) daily (10 mg./ 
Ib. of feed) had a daily count of 1,600,000 
Ascaris suum eggs for each female ascarid 
recovered at necropsy. A second shoat giv- 
en 284 mg. daily had the same egg count . 
per female ascarid. The third shoat given 
no antibiotic showed a lower egg produc- 
tion per female ascarid—Vet. Bull. (July, 
1957): Item 2131. 


Encephalomyelitis Virus from Insect 
Vectors.—Eastern equine encephalomye- 
litis virus was isolated from pools of mos- 
quitoes and Culicoides in Georgia. Vene- 
zuelan equine encephalomyelitis, which 
produced the disease in man and horses, 
was isolated from Culicoides in Equador.— 
Science (March 1, 1957): 395. 
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Intravenous Use of Phthalofyne (Whipcide) in the 
Treatment of Canine Whipworms 


ROBERT W. ESHENOUR, M.S.; GEORGE R. BURCH, D.V.M.; 
FRANK A. EHRENFORD, Ph.D. 


New Augusta, Indiana 


THE ANTHELMINTIC COMPOUND, 3-methyl-1- 
pentyn-3-yl sodium phthalate (phthalofyne 
or Whipcide*), is effective against canine 
whipworms (Trichuris vulpis) when given 
in oral doses of 200 to 250 mg. per kilo- 
gram of body weight.’»?>*8 Previous re- 
ports indicate that the drug at these dose 
levels is more effective than n-butyl chlo- 
ride®**,* in the treatment of canine whip- 
worm infections. 

Preliminary observations during tests 
with an injectable form of the drug indi- 
cated not only that it was safe to adminis- 
ter phthalofyne intravenously, but that it 
appeared to be effective against whip- 
worms. 

Because ease of administration and ade- 
quate dosage are important to the veteri- 
narian, the present investigation was made 
to determine whether it might be practical 
to treat dogs with clinical whipworm infec- 
tions by giving phthalofyne intravenously. 

There are several advantages to the in- 
travenous administration of a drug: (1) 
The drug can not be lost by vomition; (2) 
food in the intestine does not mechanically 
interfere with drug action; (3) some dogs 
which vigorously resist oral dosing offer 
no resistance to intravenous injection. 


per dog,® it was decided that the inclusion of addi- 
tional untreated dogs as controls was not neces- 


sary. 
A 50 per cent solution of phthalofyne was used 


for all dogs. The solution was injected rapidly 
(5 to 10 sec.) in the cephalic vein through a 20- 
gauge needle. There was no special preparation of 
the dogs prior to treatment. Clearance or non- 
clearance of parasitism was determined at necropsy 
seven days after treatment. 

To test the therapeutic effect, different groups 
of dogs were given doses of 300, 250, and 200 mg. 
per kilogram of body weight, respectively. Also, 
doses in excess of 300 mg. per kilogram were given 
to test the safety of the intravenous route of ad- 
ministration. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Of 30 dogs which received 300 mg. of 
the drug per kilogram of body weight, 
most exhibited one or more side effects; 3 
dogs (10%) vomited and 19 (62.3%) de- 
veloped slight to marked ataxia, which was 
followed in most instances by a short 
period of depression. The latter manifesta- 
tions became apparent soon after injection 
and persisted for one to three hours. They 
were not considered serious, and no lasting 
effects were observed. At necropsy, 29 
(96.6%) of the 30 dogs treated with 300 
mg. per kilogram were completely free of 


TABLE I—Results of Injecting Whipworm-Infected Dogs with 50 Per Cent Phthalofyne Solution 


Dogs with 
whipworms 
Dose at necropsy 


No. of 
dogs 


treated 


No. 
cleared 
(%) 


300 mg./kg. 30 1* 
250 mg./kg. 0 
200 mg./kg. 12 ad 


97 
100 


67 


*Fourteeo whipworms present; tAverage of 10 worms present per dog. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Fifty-four dogs infected with T. vulpis were 
selected from a large reservoir of mongrels on the 
basis of fecal flotation tests. Since earlier data on 
50 similar dogs that were infected with whip- 
worms had revealed an average of 44 whipworms 


From the Research Farm of the Pitman-Moore Co., New 


Augusta, Ind 
*Trade name, Pitman-Moore Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


whipworms (table 1). The cecum of the re- 
maining dog contained 14 whipworms. 
Because of the high clearance rate with 
doses of 300 mg. per kilogram, it was felt 
that lower doses might be given without 
loss of efficacy. Therefore, two additional 
groups of 12 dogs each were treated with 
250 and 200 mg. per kilogram, respectively 
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Yt ataxia ( 5) 42 
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(table 1). Of the 12 dogs which received 
250 mg. per kilogram, 5 (42%) became 
mildly ataxic and 2 (17%) vomited. Ex- 
tremely high efficacy was indicated by the 
fact that all of the dogs were found to be 
free of whipworms at necropsy. When the 
dose was reduced further, to 200 mg. per 
kilogram, 5 (42%) became slightly ataxic 
but none vomited; at necropsy, 8 (67%) 
were free of whipworms. 

These data indicate that phthalofyne 
given intravenously is effective in the 100 
per cent range of clearance at a dose be- 
tween 250 and 300 mg. per kilogram. This 
degree of efficacy compares favorably with 
results other investigators have reported 
following oral treatment with this drug at 
200? and 250: mg. per kilogram, and is 
considerably more impressive than results 
reported for n-butyl chloride* or toluene‘ 
at recommended therapeutic levels. 


SAFETY OF ADMINISTRATION 


The effect of phthalofyne, given intra- 
venously in a single dose considerably 
greater than 300 mg. per kilogram, was 
tested in two groups of normal dogs. In 
one group of 5, each dog was given a single 
dose of 600 mg. per kilogram in 50 per cent 
solution, with the following results: (1) 4 
of the 5 vomited in four to seven minutes; 
(2) 5 became ataxic in five to 15 minutes; 
(3) 4 became depressed in two to five 
hours. 

These effects disappeared in all dogs be- 
tween four and six hours postmedication. 
Although ataxia and depression were 
severe in 3 of the 5 dogs, there was no 
mortality and they all appeared healthy 
and had good appetites during a subse- 
quent seven-day period. Some dogs ate well 
while still ataxic. 

To further test the safety of this drug, 
intravenous doses of 300 mg. per kilogram 
were given daily to 3 dogs for three con- 
secutive days, with the following results: 
(1) None of the dogs vomited; (2) all 3 
became slightly to moderately ataxic fol- 
lowing each dose; (3) 2 became slightly 
depressed following the first dose. 

All of these dogs appeared normal on the 
morning after each dose and for a subse- 
quent seven-day period. No loss of appetite 
was evident. 


CASE REPORT 


To illustrate further the effective action 
of the drug, even in massive infections of 


we. 
Fig. |[—Micrograph of the ova of Trichuris vulpis 


(canine whipworm) as shown in the fecal flotation 
test; taken from the feces of a dog. x 100. 


whipworms, the following case report is 
presented : 

A 23-lb. male Cocker Spaniel, 12 years 
old, had diarrhea for about two months. 
The condition gradually became more 
severe—the feces became mucoid and later 


showed evidence of hemorrhage. After 
fecal examination revealed an extremely 
high number of whipworm ova (fig. 1), 
phthalofyne (3.5 Gm.) was given intra- 
venously. The patient soon became ataxic 
and depressed, but was normal the follow- 
ing morning and passed semisolid feces 
containing 1,184 whipworms. Several fecal 
flotation tests made after this treatment 
were negative for whipworm ova and the 
feces rapidly became normal in consistency. 


SUMMARY 


A 50 per cent solution of phthalofyne 
(Whipcide) given intravenously eliminated 
all whipworms from 12 dogs given 250 mg. 
per kilogram of body weight and from 29 
of 30 dogs (96.6%) given 300 mg. per kilo- 
gram. Transient depression, nausea, and 
ataxia were the side reactions observed. 
Increasing the dosage to 600 mg. per kilo- 
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gram increased the severity of the side 
reactions without causing any permanent 
damage to the test dogs. In 1 clinical case, 
an aged patient passed 1,184 whipworms 
following a single dose of 300 mg. per kilo- 
gram, with prompt relief of chronic diar- 
rhea; the ova were not found in subsequent 
fecal examinations. 

Phthalofyne is the first anthelmintic 
known to have a high degree of effective- 
ness against intestinal helminths when 
given intravenously. The clinical advan- 
tages of this mode of administration are 
apparent. 
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Whipworms and Enteritis in Swine.— 
Three of 4 pigs infected with whipworm 
eggs died of enteritis within three months, 
whereas control pigs under similar condi- 
tions remained healthy. The whipworms 
were cultured in antibiotic solution to kill 
bacteria they might have harbored.— 
Prairie Farmer (Nov. 2, 1957): 46. 


Chlorpromazine Therapy for Tetanus.— 
Two Thoroughbred horses with severe 
cases of tetanus were successfully treated 
in Australia. 

A 1,000-lb. stallion was given 3 million 
units of penicillin at three-day intervals, 
and chlorpromazine intramuscularly twice 
daily (500 to 900 mg. per day) for 11 days. 
Marked muscular relaxation occurred 15 
minutes after the first dose, and general- 
ized spasm was not again evident except 


on the critical sixth day. Painful swell- 
ings developed at the sites of injections 
but subsided in five days. 

A foal, 9 days old, was unable to rise 
alone and could scarcely nurse. It was 
given antitoxin, penicillin every three days, 
and chlorpromazine (100 to 150 mg.) in- 
tramuscularly daily for eight days. Excel- 
lent muscular relaxation was obtained 
and the foal was able to nurse normally. 
Both animals recovered.—A. R. Tait and 
F. B. Ryan in Austral. Vet. J. (Sept., 
1957): 2387. 


Ox Warbles in the Esophagus.—Of 2,160 
young cattle examined, in France, Hypo- 
derma lineatum larvae were found in the 
esophagus of 483; some were in the mucosa 
where they produced inflammation, and 
some were in the musculature. From 
August to January, when they were most 
prevalent in the esophagus, there were 
none on the back; and during April and 
May, when the grubs were in the back, 
none were found in the esophagus.—Vet. 
Bull. (Oct., 1957): Item 3028. 


Piperazine for Small Animals.—Cats 
showed no toxic effect (1 vomited) from 
piperazine citrate (530 mg./kg. of body 
wt.) given by stomach tube, or from pi- 
perazine adipate (675 mg./kg.) fed in 
meat. Dogs were not affected by 1,200 
mg./kg. of piperazine adipate given per os, 
but were drowsy, anoretic, and staggering 
after 1,500 mg./kg. For cockerels, single 
oral doses of 1,013 mg./kg. of the adipate 
and a total of 3,946 mg./kg. in three days 
were nontoxic.—Vet. Bull. (Oct., 1957): 
Item 3054. 


Grass Sward for Hens.—When breed- 
ing hens were allowed to run on grass lots, 
in England, and compared with control 
groups with no grass, there was no saving 
in the food consumed and no increase in 
egg production, or in fertility and hatch- 
ability of the eggs, but there was a 
marked increase in the vitamin A, ribo- 
flavin, and pigment content of the eggs.— 
Poult. Sei. (July, 1957): 780. 


Bluetongue in Morocco.—Bluetongue was 
recognized for the first time in Morocco 
from October to December, 1956. Up to 20 
per cent of the sheep in several flocks were 
affected, and there were a few doubtful 
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cases in cattle, but goats were resistant. 
The disease was not easily induced due to 
the low susceptibility of Moroccan sheep; 
after 13 to 18 days, there was usually only 
a mild fever. A polyvalent vaccine was used 
oe’ many sheep but in one flock of 2,000, 
159 died after immunity should have been 
established. Bluetongue may not become 
established in Morocco; infected animals 
will be slaughtered, infected flocks isolated, 
and an attempt made to control insects.— 
Vet. Bull. (Oct., 1957): Item 3002. 


Fever Tick Found in Florida.—The cat- 
tle fever tick was found in Florida, in 
April, for the first time since the quaran- 
tine was lifted in 1950. It is a potential 
carrier of piroplasmosis and also injures 
cattle by sucking large amounts of blood. 
A vigorous eradication program, consisting 
of dipping cattle and horses in a tickicide 
at regular intervals, should eradicate the 
disease within a year. The 15-state eradi- 
cation program, begun in 1907, was suc- 
cessfully terminated in 1943, and a narrow 
buffer zone of 550 miles along the Mexican- 
Texas border still remains under federal 
quarantine.—U.S.D.A., Nov., 1957. 


Development of the Stomach of the Goat. 
—Dissection of 31 goats killed at intervals 
from birth to 20 weeks of age, both pre- 
and postweaning, showed that at birth the 
rumen was small and located in the an- 
terodorsal part of the abdominal cavity. 
It developed rapidly after weaning (at 72 
days) and in 16 to 20 weeks occupied three 
fourths of the abdominal cavity, as in the 
adult. The reticulum developed mostly 
after weaning. Of the four parts of the 
stomach, the omasum developed most slow- 
ly. Even at 10 weeks postweaning, it 
seemed almost functionless. 

At birth, the abomasum was large and 
lay on the abdominal floor. Its relative size 
gradually reduced and it moved to the 
right of the median plane as the rumen 
enlarged. At birth, the liver was between 
the stomach and the diaphragm on both 
sides of the median plane; it gradually 
moved to the right. 

The intestines, at birth, were chiefly in 
the left half of the abdominal cavity but, 
after weaning, they too were pushed to the 
right. The coiled colon in the suckling goat 
was cylindrical but became flattened after 
weaning. 
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The changes in the stomach were direct- 
ly affected by the nature of food. The de- 
velopment of the rumen portion was re- 
tarded by prolonged suckling, whereas 
forced weaning before 16 days often re- 
sulted in its misgrowth.—H. Tamate in the 
Tohoku (Japan) J. of Agric. Res. (Jan., 
1957): 209. 


Avian Brucellosis.—Infection of domestic 
and some wild birds with Brucella is ap- 
parently more widespread and frequent 
than was believed, especially in eastern 
countries. Guinea fowl seem most suscepti- 
ble. All three types of Brucella were found 
in a survey in Poland, but Brucella meli- 
tensis seems the most pathogenic. The dis- 
ease is usually subclinical, but with some 
wasting and drop in egg production. De- 
generation may occur in the liver, spleen, 
heart, and lung tissues. It can be diagnosed 
with the agglutination test.—Vet. Bull. 
(Oct., 1957): Item 2940. 


Zine and Round Heart Disease of Chick- 
ens.—Round heart disease was found in 
3.5 per cent of chickens examined at a 
German laboratory in 1956. Two birds, 
from a flock where 45 of 85 had died after 
their food was prepared in a zinc-lined 
cooker, had a 0.3 per cent zinc content in 
their internal organs. However, the disease 
was not produced by feeding 500 mg. each 
of zine oxide and zine acetate per bird 
daily, although the birds were severely 
poisoned.—Vet. Bull. (Oct., 1957): Item 
8094. 


Coumestrol, a New Estrogen—A new 
estrogen, coumestrol, has been isolated 
from Ladino clover and is also present in 
alfalfa and strawberry clover. It is 30 
times more active than genistein but it is 
less powerful in its effect on animals than 
is stilbestrol, the synthetic estrogen. Most 
of the estrogen is in the leaves. Alfalfa 
silage made with blackstrap molasses con- 
tains more estrogen than alfalfa in pasture 
or alfalfa ensiled without the molasses.— 
Agric. Res. (Nov., 1957): 11. 


A Shetland hinny has been reported on 
an Illinois farm. The dam was a Mexican 
burro, the sire a Shetland pony. (A hinny 
is a reverse hybrid to a mule.)—Prairie 
Farmer (Aug. 17, 1957): 6. 
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FOR MANY YEARS, it was generally accepted 
that none of the so-called “milk substi- 
tutes” (replacers) were equal to fresh 
whole milk as the principal item in the diet 
of baby calves from birth to 2 months of 
age. Normally, calves which were changed 
from whole milk to any of the various milk 
replacers during the first two months of 
their lives went through a period of re- 
tarded growth before adjusting themselves 
to the milk replacer diet. During this 
period of adjustment, they were much 
more susceptible to disease than during 
times of more rapid growth. Therefore, the 
breeder of valuable cattle generally relied 
on nurse cows or fresh whole milk for his 
baby calves. 

Several developments in recent years 
have contributed to improved experience 
with milk replacers, so that at this time 
many dairymen are reporting more satis- 
factory results with milk replacers than 
with fresh whole milk. These developments 
include: (1) the use of antibiotics, (2) the 
development and use of stabilized vitamin 
supplements, and (3) the increased use of 
dried milk products in the milk replacer 
formulas. 

Because it had been observed that the 
most successful of the milk replacer formu- 
las were those that were high in milk prod- 
ucts, the experimental rations which have 
been formulated at the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station have been made almost 
entirely of nonfat dried milk and dried 
whey. Research then demonstrated that, in 
milk replacers prepared principally from 
dried milk products, complicated formulas 
containing numerous ingredients are un- 
necessary. 

Nutritionally, dried skim milk and dried 
buttermilk supply the essential amino 
acids, the water-soluble vitamins including 
vitamin B,,, the necessary minerals, espe- 
cially calcium, and an excellent source of 
energy in the form of milk sugar (lactose). 
Dried whey is approximately 65 per cent 
lactose and is a good source of the minerals 
and vitamins found in the skim milk. It is, 
however, much lower in protein. Although 
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milk is low in iron, the calf is apparently 
born with sufficient reserves to carry it 
through until it begins to get its iron from 
other sources. 

In addition to the nutrients mentioned, 
only the fat-soluble vitamins, A and D, 
have been demonstrated to be essential in 
the diets of young calves. Although it is 
assumed that some fat is essential, actual 
requirements have not been established. 


PREPARATION OF A FORMULA 


The following formula was the first used 
in the recent studies at the Texas Station 
and its successful use was reported. As 
normally prepared, it contained 55 lb. of 
nonfat dried milk, 45 lb. of dried whey, 1 
lb. Aurofac 2A,* and 0.25 lb. of Quadrex 
10.+ The vitamins were stabilized in “mi- 
crocrystalline” wax. Although this prepara- 
tion contained very little fat, over 106 
heifer calves were fed successfully without 
a casualty. The amount fed varied with the 
size of the calf at birth and ranged from 
0.4 to 0.5 Ib. of the dry material mixed with 
3.0 to 4.0 lb. of warm water per feeding. It 
was fed to calves from the time they were 
5 to 60 or 90 days of age. 

Feeding dairy calves on either milk or 
milk products must be done with considera- 
ble care because almost any variation in the 
quantity, composition, or temperature may 
result in diarrhea, especially in the smaller 
calf. Opinions differ as to the cause of this 
type of diarrhea, but it is generally be- 
lieved that the lactose is largely responsi- 
ble. At any rate, whey has been blamed 
more often than the other milk products, 
apparently because of its high lactose con- 
tent. Therefore, the addition of fat to the 
formula appeared desirable because (a) the 
general health or appearance of the calves 
might be improved slightly as a result of 
feeding the fatty acids, or (b) the higher 
energy value of the rations containing fat 
would enable the feeder to reduce the 
amount of feed offered and thereby reduce 
the likelihood of diarrhea. 


1Anon.: A Simple Milk Formula for Dairy 
Calves. Texas Agric. Exper. Sta. Progress Report No. 1710. 
*Supplied 3.7 Gm. chlortetracycline. 
*Supplied 1 million I1.U. vitamin A and 50,000 U.S.P. 
Units vitamin D. 
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In addition to cost, the principal problem 
involved in using fat in feed formulas is 
the difficulty encountered in mixing fat 
with the other ingredients or with water. 
In attempting to find a fat that would mix 
readiby, we tried a new commercial product 
called Marcol B 75,§ prepared from cotton- 
seed oil soap stock. This product is princi- 
pally the methyl esters of the fatty acids 
from the soap stock but also contains con- 
siderable quantities of pigments, some neu- 
tral fats or oils, phospholipids, sterols, and 
other components of the crude oil. 

In preparing experimental milk replacer 
formula No. 2, 10 lb. of the dried whey in 
the formula given above was replaced by 
10 Ib. of the cottonseed oil product. This 
material mixed readily with the dry in- 
gredients and the final mixture suspended 
uniformly in warm water. The formula was 
accepted readily by the calves, and con- 
trolled growth studies indicated that the 
growth rate of calves fed the second formu- 
la were slightly superior to those of calves 
fed formula 1. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The most surprising result was its effect 
on diarrhea, Calves which scoured on nor- 
mal intakes, or which were deliberately in- 
duced to scour by feeding larger than nor- 
mal quantities of formula 1, quickly re- 
covered when changed to the same amounts 
of formula 2. Within 24 hours, the fecal 
material began to turn dark in color, ap- 
parently as a result of the pigments in the 
cottonseed oil product, and became firmer 
in appearance. Within 48 hours, most of 
the calves had recovered completely from 
the diarrhea. Experimentally, this product 
has been separated into the pigment and 
the methyl ester fractions and, while both 
fractions appeared to have some beneficial 
effect on diarrhea, neither fraction was 
equal to the complete product. To date, it 
has not been determined what portion of 
the product is responsible for its effect, but 
it is apparently associated with the sludge- 
like material which tends to settle to the 
bottom of the container in which the prod- 
uct is stored. 

Toxicity tests have been conducted un- 
der the supervision of the School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine at Texas A. & M. College 
but no detrimental effects were revealed 
when ten times the normal intake was fed. 

Other fats have been studied, including 


SMarco Chemical Co., Fort Worth, Texas. 


butterfat, lard oil, tallow, and purified 
forms of the cottonseed oil product. None 
of these have shown any beneficial effects 
on diarrhea and, in most cases, have ac- 
tually increased the severity of the diar- 
rhea. 

With the milk replacers discussed in this 
paper, expensive dry feeds or calf starters 
are unnecessary. A mixture of farm grains, 
bran, and cottonseed meal containing not 
less than 20 per cent protein has been just 
as effective as more elaborate preparations. 
The best quality legume or grass hays are 
always recommended for calves because 
they will not eat the coarse-stemmed hays. 


A New Source for Vitamin A.—By mat- 
ing specially selected strains of the mold, 
Choanephora cucurbitarum, the carotene 
yield has been increased four- to fivefold, 
and further increased by improving the 
culture medium. Carotene in the fungus 
can be concentrated, producing a bright 
orange filter cake which contains up to 0.5 
per cent beta-carotene. It can be ground 
for use in feeds and is biologically avail- 
able—Agric. Res. (Nov., 1957): 16. 


Cottonseed Feed and Egg Discoloration. 
—Hens at Michigan State University, 
which were fed rations containing 2.5 per 
cent of crude cottonseed oil, produced eggs 
which, after six months of cold storage, 
had pinkish albumens and salmon-colored 
yolks. There was also slight discoloration 
when hens were fed cottonseed meal. The 
causative agent was not determined but it 
was contained in the oil, a trace of which 
remained in the meal.—Poult. Sci. (July, 
1957): 798. 


Chlorophyll, Green Yolks, and Chick 
Growth.—Sodium copper chlorophyllin fed 
to 8 hens (250 to 1,000 mg. daily) resulted 
in green yolks in four to 14 days. It also 
significantly increased the growth rate 
when fed (0.1% of the diet) to cockerels 
up to 12 weeks of age.—Vet. Rec. (Jan. 
22, 1955): 86. 


Antibiotics in Agriculture— In 1956, 
sales of antibiotics for nonmedical uses, 
such as animal feed supplements, food 
preservation, and plant disease control, 
reached 700,000 Ib.—total value, $27 mil- 
lion.—Agric. and Food Chem. (Oct., 1957): 
725. i 
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Research Fellowship Program Needs Support 


If the AVMA Research Fellowship Pro- 
gram is to continue as an Association-sup- 
ported activity, then AVMA members must 
assume a greater responsibility in provid- 
ing the finances required for its operation. 

In the last fiscal year, donations to the 
Research Fund totaled $34,457.75. Of this 
amount, only one fourth was contributions 
from individual members. Grants from 
commercial concerns accounted for nearly 
62 per cent of the receipts. 

Support for the Research Fellowship 
Program from commercial sources is en- 
couraged, and it will do much to insure the 
growth and stability of this program, How- 
ever, we should not increasingly depend 
on industry or other sources of support to 
maintain an Association activity. 

Early in its development, it was decided 
that the profession should be given an op- 
portunity to demonstrate its belief in, and 
support of, the Fellowship Program before 
a general appeal was made for contribu- 
tion to the Research Fund. As a result, 
about $106,000 was raised during the first 
few years, largely as contributions from 
veterinarians, constituent associations, and 
through the women’s auxiliaries. 

There is no reason to believe that the 
attitude of the profession has changed with 
respect to pride of accomplishment in sup- 
porting this work. The recent interest 
shown by commercial concerns in contribut- 
ing to the Research Fund is an indication 
of their recognition that it is a worthy 
project. However, grants from these sources 
should not supplant support from individ- 
ual veterinarians if the program is to re- 
main a project of the profession, under 
its direction and administration. 

There is, however, the possibility that 
individuals may permit their participation 
in the program to go by default, unless the 
members respond in greater numbers to 
the appeals for annual contributions to the 
Research Fund. 

With the profession expanding numeri- 
cally and in prestige, should there not be 
an equal expansion in worthy programs 
which it supports? 

The AVMA Research Trust Fund is used 


*See JOURNAL issues: June, 1952; February, March, 
April, May, June, August, and Seprember, 1955; Janu- 
ary 15, February 15, March 1, October 1, October 15, and 
December 1, 1956. 


exclusively to defray the expenses of veter- 
inarians engaged in postgraduate study on 
a fellowship basis. The progress of this 
activity has been reported in the JOURNAL* 
in articles describing the program, in news 
about AVMA Research Fellows, and in an- 
nual reports of the “Business Proceedings” 
of the annual meeting. 


RESEARCH FELLOWS 


During the past year, eight veterinari- 
ans completed their Research Fellowship 
studies under AVMA support: W. E. Ribe- 
lin at the University of Wisconsin; C. H. 
Bridges at Texas A. & M.; H. W. Reuber 
at Iowa State College; R. F. Johnston at 
the University of Minnesota; Barbara 
Kingscote at Ontario Veterinary College; 
L. A. Griner at the University of Califor- 
nia; W. D. Carlson at the University of 
Colorado; and R. H. Dunlop at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

Eight additional veterinarians are en- 
gaged in AVMA Fellowship studies at the 
present time. They are: J. W. Davis at 
Purdue University; P. H. Coleman at the 
University of Wisconsin; E. N. Moore at 
Cambridge University, Cambridge, Eng- 
land; C. E. Whiteman at Iowa State Col- 
lege; W. C. Bowie at Cornell University; 
J. D. Mongeau at Ontario Veterinary Col- 
lege; M. Ristic at the University of Illinois; 
and J. C. Hruska at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 

The recipients of AVMA fellowships for 
1958-1959 will be selected by the Fellow- 
ship Committee of the AVMA Research 
Council early in 1958. 

The number of veterinarians offered op- 
portunities to engage in graduate study 
will depend to a large extent on donations 
by AVMA members to the Research Fund. 
The applications for fellowships are in- 
creasing and the program is too vital to 
permit any recession. The program must 
go forward whether it is supported pri- 
marily by AVMA members or by commer- 
cial and other outside agencies. 


This issue is in two parts. Part 2 is the 
Proceedings of the Business Sessions of 
the Ninety-Fourth Annual Meeting held 
in Cleveland last August. Part 2 is 


mailed only to members of the AVMA. 
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| ABSTRACTS 
Distribution of Micrococci in Milk Samples 


Control measures against beta toxin micrococci 
in mammary glands were applied over a 12-year 
period in a herd of 250 milking cows. Distribution 
of micrococci and other bacteria in 17,927 milk 
samples, collected during the last two years, is 
discussed. 

When the investigation was started, 90 per cent 
of coagulase-positive micrococci could be detected 
by occurrence of beta toxin in cow blood agar 
plates but, as reduction of beta toxin strains was 
achieved, there was an increase in occurrence of 
pathogenic micrococci which did not produce the 
readily detectable beta toxin. Thus, is became nec- 
essary to employ the coagulase test on an increas- 
ing percentage of micrococcic isolates in order to 
demonstrate the pathogenic strains. 

The mean distribution of bacterial types in milk 
samples obtained over the last two years was: 
micrococci (70.8%), coliforms (11.2%), strepto- 
cocci (8.5%), Pseudomonas aeruginosa (0.07%), 
Corynebacterium pyogenes (0.2%), and other bac- 
teria (8.2%). Although the micrococci comprised 
70.8 per cent of the bacterial isolates, only one 
fourth of the strains from cows in first or second 
lactation were coagulase-positive but, with ad- 
vancing lactation age, the percentage of strains 
giving a positive coagulase reaction increased to 
46 per cent of the micrococcic isolates. 

Observations on the Whiteside reaction in milk, 
a presumptive test for abnormal leukocyte count, 
as related to flora in 2,616 milk samples, revealed 
the occurrence of positive reactions as follows: no 
significant bacteria (14.5% +), coagulase-negative 
micrococci (20.0% +), nonagalactiae streptococci 
(23.0% +), coliform organisms (41.0% +), co- 
agulase-positive micrococci (52.0% +), and Strep- 
tococcus agalactiae (53.0% +).—{O. W. Schalm 
and J]. Lasmanis: Distribution of Micrococci and 
Other Bacteria in Milk Samples from a Single 
Dairy Herd After Twelve Years of Mastitis Con- 
trol. Am. J. Vet. Res., 18, (Oct., 1957): 778-784.} 


Accessory Glandular Tissue in the 
Bovine Teat Canal 

Serial section studies were made on the teats of 
‘ll dairy cows to determine the incidence and 
morphology of accessory glandular tissue (peri- 
ductal lobules), which was associated with the 
teat canal. Each of 2 of the 11 cows had one teat 
that contained a periductal lobule associated with 
the teat canal. One other teat of 1 of these 2 cows 
contained a bifid teat canal. The main duct of each 
periductal lobule contained a stratified squamous 
epithelium, while the remainder of the duct sys- 
tem was glandular in nature. The presence of a 
milk-protein precipitate and a considerable num- 
ber of leukocytes in the glandular lumina of each 
periductal lobule was taken as evidence of some 
secretory activity—{Alvin F. Weber, Donald S. 
Wyand, and Mary G. Phillips: Studies of the In- 
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cidence and Morphology of Accessory Glandular 
Tissue in the Teat Canal of the Bovine Mammary 
Gland. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 18, (Oct., 1957): 761- 
763.} 


Dictyocaulus Viviparus Infections in Calves 

Three forms of lungworm disease were studied; 
(1) fatal and nonfatal initial infections, (2) re- 
covered animals, and (3) recovered animals sub- 
sequently challenged with viable lungworm larvae. 
The clinical changes and gross and microscopic 
lesions associated with each form of the disease 
were described.—{C. F. Simpson, A. E. Wade, W. 
R. Dennis, and L. E. Swanson: Pathological 
Changes Associated with Dictyocaulus Viviparus 
(Bloch) Infections in Calves. Am. ]. Vet. Res., 18, 
(Oct., 1957): 747-755.} 


Salmon Poisoning in Dogs 

Of 62 Beagle dogs affected with experimental 
salmon poisoning disease, 49 had lesions in the 
central nervous system. Engorgement of meningeal 
vessels was a common gross finding, especially in 
dogs that died. Microscopic changes were observed 
in 34 (91%) of 37 dogs that died, and in 15 (71 
%) of 21 dogs killed during advanced stages of 
the disease. These changes consisted of: (a) slight 
to moderate accumulation of mononuclear cells in 
the leptomeninges, which were most intense over 
the cerebellum; (4) cellular exudative and pro- 
liferative changes in sheaths of small and medium- 
sized intracerebral blood vessels; and (c) focal 
collections of gliay or mesenchymal cells, or both 
(nodules). 

Intracerebral lesions were less frequent and less 
prominent than the leptomeningitis and were 
found most often in the cerebral cortex, brain 
stem, and cerebellum. Lesions similar to those in 
the brain were present in the neurohypophyses of 
11 dogs. The spinal cord was not involved except 
for slight meningeal infiltration and an occasional 
vascular lesion in some animals.—{W’. J. Hadlow: 
Neuropathology of Experimental Salmon Poisoning 
of Dogs. Am. ]. Vet. Res., 18, (Oct., 1957): 898- 
908.} 


Studies on Avian Encephalomyelitis. |. 

Egg adaptation of avian encephalomyelitis (AE) 
virus was achieved by intraocular injection of 11- 
day-old chicken embryos. Infection manifested 
itself, after seven to nine days, as embryonic in- 
activity of varying degrees, including death. Histo- 
pathological changes consisted of encephalomalacia 
and muscular dystrophy (Science, 124, (1956) : 80). 
Fifteen virus passages were made, and identifica- 
tion was accomplished by serological, pathological, 
and histological tests. Convalescent serum inhibited 
growth of the egg-adapted virus and contained 
500 to 5,700 virus-neutralizing doses. Virus titra- 
tions indicated 10° embryo infective doses. Em- 
bryos from sources other than those in which adap- 
tation was first achieved were resistant to infection; 
this resistance was believed to be due to passive 
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immunity —{F. W. Sumner, E. L. Jungherr, and 
R. E. Luginbubl: Studies on Avian Encepbalomye- 
litis. I. Egg Adaption of the Virus. Am. J. Vet. 
Res., 18, (Oct., 1957): 717-719.} 


Chicken Embryo Susceptibility to 
Encephalomyelitis 

Hatching eggs (3 dozen) were collected from 
each of 119 flocks of chickens and used for titra- 
tion of an egg-adapted strain of avian encephalo- 
myelitis (AE) virus. Titration end points ranged 
from 10°° to 10°°*. Flocks without a history of 
having produced AE-infected chicks gave embryo 
titers of 10°, flocks with a definite AE history 
gave embryo titers of 10°°* or below. About 69 
per cent of the flocks tested had no history of AE, 
although they produced embryos somewhat resist- 
ant to infection. Egg yolk and parent stock serum 
from a flock considered “susceptible,” on the basis 
of the above titrations, failed to neutralize AE 
virus in eggs, whereas similar materials, including 
serum from day-old progeny chicks, from an “im- 
mune” flock neutralized the virus —{F. W. Sum- 
ner, R. E. Luginbubl, and E. L. Jungherr: Studies 
on Avian Encephalomyelitis. Il. Flock Survey for 
Embryo Susceptibility to the Virus. Am. J. Vet. 
Res., 18, (Oct., 1957): 720-723.} 


In Vitro Cultivation of Tissues 

A “standard method” for the in vitro cultiva- 
tion of the tissues of domestic and laboratory ani- 
mals is described in detail. The use of such a 
method permits the growth of cells in tissue cul- 
ture suitable for the isolation, identification, and 
assay of many viral agents particularly identified 
with the field of veterinary medicine—{S. H. 
Madin, P. C. Andriese, and N. B. Darby: The in 
Vitro Cultivation of Tissues of Domestic and 
Laboratory Animals. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 18, (Oct., 
1957): 932-941.} 


Toxin Production, Clostridium Botulinum 
Type C 

Several variables influencing the production of 
Clostridium botulinum type C toxins and toxoids 
were studied. It was found that strains vary in 
their suitability for toxin production, and that the 
medium used and the method of cultivation were 
important factors. Formalinized adsorbate toxoids, 
prepared from atoxigenic cultures, were unable to 
stimulate resistance in mice. Whole culture tox- 
oids, prepared from toxigenic cultures grown in a 
dialyzing membrane, consistently immunized mice 
against more than 40,000 Ld. Similarly grown 
cultures, without the dialyzing membrane, elicited 
a poorer response in mice. 

Mice, which were shown to be excellent experi- 
mental animals for this study, could be immunized 
with equal effectiveness by the subcutaneous and 
intraperitoneal routes, and a 14-day interval be- 
tween vaccination and challenge was apparently 
sufficient to demonstrate the full immunity re- 


sponse. Methods for the preparation and evalua- 
tion of effective type C botulinum toxoids are de- 
scribed.—{G. S. Appleton and P. G. White: Clos- 
tridium Botulinum Type C. 1. Studies on Labora- 
tory Variables Affecting Toxin Production and 
Toxoid Evaluation. Am. J. Vet. Res., 18, (Oct., 
1957): 942-946.} 


New Journal, Arthritis and Rheumatism, 
to Be Published 


The American Rheumatism Association an- 
nounces the publication, bimonthly, of an official 
journal—Arthritis and Rheumatism. It will cover 
the field of connective tissue disorders, particularly 
rheumatoid arthritis, osteoarthritis, rheumatic 
fever, gout, the so-called “collagen diseases,” and 
nonarticular rheumatism. The first issue will be 
January-February, 1958. Dr. William S. Clark 
has been named editor. 


| BOOKS AND REPORTS 


Ze Doctor 

This description of the busy daily life of the 
veterinarian at New York's Bronx Zoo is directed 
toward the younger reader, who should enjoy 
learning about animals and the varied problems 
they present to a veterinarian. The book details 
some of these problems, such as, the raising of a 
baby potto, persuading an elephant to take medi- 
cine, and making friends with monkeys in order 
to examine them. It contains a number of good 
photographs which will interest “children” of all 
ages—{Zoo Doctor. By William Bridges. 126 
pages. William Morrow and Co., Inc., 425 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 1957. Price $2.95.} 


Preliminary List of Diseases of Animals— 
International Veterinary Congress 

This book is an outgrowth of the work of mem- 
bers of the List of Diseases Committee of the In- 
ternational Veterinary Congress comprising mem- 
bers from 13 countries: Australia, Austria, Canada, 
Denmark, France, Israel, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, Turkey, and the 
United States. Dr. Carl Olson, Jr., was the U.S. 
representative, he having headed the AVMA Spe- 
cial Committee on Nomenclature of Diseases 
which prepared a monograph, “A Basis for Nom- 
enclature of Animal Diseases, Topographical 
Classifications, and Etiologic Categories,” brought 
out in November, 1955, and revised in August, 
1956. 

The “Preliminary List,’ as published by the 
1LV.C., has been furnished to its committee mem- 
bers for study and recommendations, within the 
next six months, for future action; the present 
material is serving as a basis for study and, it is 
hoped, for progress. The list is not available for 
general distribution—{Preliminary List of Dis- 
eases of Animals, 335 pages. Published by the In- 
ternational Veterimary Congress, Biltstraat 168, 
Utrecht, Holland, 1957.} 
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Preparations Begun for Eradication of 
Screwworm in Southeast 


Plans are being drawn and preliminary work 
is under way for a program to eradicate the 
screwworm, a serious pest of livestock and 
wildlife in the southeastern United States, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and the Flor- 
ida Livestock Board, announced jointly, Oct. 
9, 1957. 

Screwworm infestation of livestock in the 
Southeast causes an estimated annual damage 
of $10 to $20 million in animals killed, de- 
formed, and made susceptible to other diseases; 
in lowered production; and in costs of extra 
labor and medication. The screwworm is the 
maggot of the fly, Callitroga hominovorax, 
which lays its eggs on and around open wounds 
in warm-blooded animals. 

The Florida legislature has voted an appro- 
priation of $3 million for two years of this 
work, and the Congress has voted $1.6 million 
for the first year. 

Eradication activities will take place almost 
entirely in peninsular Florida; however, the 
program is visualized as extending 100 miles 
north of the average overwintering line, to in- 
clude most of the northern Florida peninsula 
and the southeastern corner of Georgia. If the 
winter is mild, it may be necessary to extend 
operations farther north. 

The eradication program is based upon a 
simple fact in the life cycle of the screwworm 
fly—the females mate only once. Scientists 
reasoned that if native females were mated with 
males sterilized by atomic radiation, they could 
not reproduce. If a preponderance of sterile 
males could be maintained long enough, the fly 
would be exterminated. Pilot operations in 
Florida since 1950, and on the Caribbean island 
of Curacao in 1954, proved this theory to be 
true. 

By the summer of 1958, it is planned to re- 
lease sterilized laboratory-reared male flies at 
the rate of 25 million a week on the primary 
eradication area. The flies will carry no radio- 
activity and are not household pests. 

Livestock owners will be requested to keep 
records of the number of screwworm infesta- 
tions occurring in their herds each week. Some 
will be asked to collect larvae and eggs from 
infested wounds. This information, and that 
gathered by the ground crews, will be used to 
determine the number of sterile flies to be re- 
leased over a given area and to estimate the 
length of time such releases may be required. 

During and after eradication, inspection sta- 
tions will be established along the Mississippi 
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River and at other points to examine east- 
bound animals enroute from infected areas in 
the Southwest. Eradication in the Southwest 
area is not considered feasible because of rein- 
vasions from Mexico. 


Sixth International Congresses on Tropical 
Medicine and Malaria to Be Held in Portugal 
in 1958 


Preliminary announcement and membership 
applications for the Sixth International Con- 
gresses of Tropica! Medicine and Malaria, to 
be held in Lisbon, Sept. 5 to 13, 1958, have 
been received. 

The congresses will have several sections 
of interest to veterinarians, including a sub- 
section on zoonoses. Other sections include 
the subjects of helminthic injections, protozoal 
injections, bacterial and mycotic injections, 
virus and rickettsial injections, tropical physi- 
ology, tropical hygiene, sanitation, and ma- 
laria. 

Several categories of membership are pro- 
vided for, depending on the individual's affili- 
ations and interests. In the veterinary medical 
field, the agenda and programs of the con- 
gresses will be of special interest to those in 
public health work. 

Membership application forms, which must 
be submitted before April 30, 1958, are avail- 
able to JourNAL readers in the U. S. upon request 
to the AVMA office, 600 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5, 

Others should address their inquiries to the 
secretary-general of the congresses, Pro- 
fessor Manuel Pinto, Institute of Tropical 
Medicine, Lisbon, Portugal. 


Training in Epidemiology 

A multidiscipline course in principles of epi- 
demiology will be offered at the Communicable 
Disease Center, Public Health Service, Atlanta, 
Ga., on Jan. 13-17, 1958, as a part of the con- 
tinuing program of the Center’s training 
branch. 

Designed to provide public health workers 
with a basic understanding of how epidemi- 
ological techniques can be used in an approach 
to the solution of problems in the preventable 
disease field, the course is offered for the fol- 
lowing categories of public health personnel: 
physicians, dentists, veterinarians, nurses, lab- 
oratory workers, environmental health person- 
nel, and other members of the public health 
team. Participants will be selected on the basis 
of professional education and experience, and 
current responsibility in public health programs 
at all levels of government. Preference will be 
given to persons whose professional tasks in- 
volve the application of epidemiological pro- 
cedures. Registrants will be expected to attend 
all sessions of the course. 
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Further information and application forms 
may be obtained from: Chief, Communicable 
Disease Center, Public Health Service, 50 
Seventh St., N. E., Atlanta 23, Ga., Attention: 
Chief, Training Branch. 


Veterinary Faculty Changes 

The following changes in veterinary person- 
nel in the faculties at the Schools of Veterinary 
Medicine were reported at the beginning of the 
1957-1958 school term: 

Alabama.—The veterinarians listed below 
have been added to the staff of the School of 
Veterinary Medicine, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute: Charles W. James (API ’54), instruc- 
tor, Department of Anatomy and Histology; 
Richard P. Crawford (TEX ’57), instructor, 
Department of Bacteriology; J. Russell Lindsey 
(GA ’57), Department of Pathology and Para- 
sitology. 

eee 

California—Additions to the staff of the 
School of Veterinary Medicine at the Univer- 
sity of California include: Howard Evans (Ph. 
D., COR ’50), on sabbatical leave from Cor- 
nell; Ottar Dybing (NVC ’41), on leave from 
Copenhagen Veterinary College; M. C. Burns 
(WSC '57) and R. E. Mason (CAL ’57), as- 
sistant specialists, Department of Medicine 
and Surgery; D. J. Vincent (CAL ’57) and 
D. A. McMartin (EDN ’57), assistant special- 
ist, avian medicine; J. J. Kaneko (CAL ’56), 
lecturer and assistant specialist, clinical pa- 
thology; Richard Yamamoto (Ph.D., CAL 
57), public health; Otto Straub (HAN ’56), 
medicine and surgery; and D. S. Kronfeld 
(Univ. of Queensland ’56), assistant specialist 
in physiology. 

The following resignations were reported: 
Hiram Kitchen (CAL '56) and C. T. Robin- 
son (CAL ’56), to enter private practice; An- 
dre Boidin (ALF '53), to accept a position 
with Pfizer Laboratories; and C. D. Meredith 
(PRE ’52), private employment. 

eee 

Colorado.—The following veterinarians have 
joined the faculty of the College of Veterinary 
Medicine, Colorado State University: Robert 
Rubin (COL ’49), associate professor, pathol- 
ogy and bacteriology; James T. Ingram (COL 
52), assistant professor, veterinary medicine; 
Hermann Meyer (ZUR '50), assistant pro- 
fessor, veterinary anatomy; E. J. Carroll (COL 
’57), instructor, Department of Surgery and 
Clinics; Joseph Molello (COL ’43), instructor, 
veterinary anatomy; John S. Orsborn (COL 
instructor, pathology and bacteriology; 
Glenn A. Severin (COL ’53), instructor, veter- 
inary medicine; Jack G. Stevens (WSC ’57), 
instructor, pathology and bacteriology; Donald 
H. Will (COL ’55), instructor, veterinary phys- 
iology; John E. Oliver, Jr. (TEX ’57), tempo- 
rary instructor, veterinary medicine; and Jud- 
son E. Todd (COL '57), temporary instruc- 
tor surgery and clinics. 


The following have resigned: Robert D. 


Angus, Marion A. Hammarlund, Jack E. Rob- 
erts, Jack Sohrbeck, Melvin Swenson, Robert 


W. Thomassen, and Bertram O. Woodworth, 
eee 


Cornell—The new members of the faculty 
of the New York State College of Veterinary 
Medicine, Cornell University, are: Cyril Comar 
(Ph.D., Purdue °41), professor of radiation 
biology and director of the Laboratory of 
Radiation Biology, a unit of the Department 
of Veterinary Physiology; Joseph H. Gans 
(Ph.D., Jefferson Med. School '57), professor 
of veterinary pharmacology (V.M.D., UP ’41); 
Carel van de Watering (UT '54), acting assist- 
ant professor of veterinary anatomy; John 
Annis (COL '50), resident veterinarian in the 
Department of Therapeutics and Small Animal 
Diseases; Joan C. Burgher (B.S., COR ’55), 
research associate in the Department of Pa- 
thology and Bacteriology; Robert Wasserman 
(Ph.D., COR °53), research associate in radia- 
tion biology; Daniel B. Davis, Jr. (COR °57), 
medical interne in the Department of Thera- 
peutics and Small Animal Diseases; Henry F. 
Doerge (COR ’57), medical interne in the 
Department of Therapeutics and Small Ani- 
mal Diseases; Thomas A. Gorman (COR ’57), 
medical interne in the Department of Sur- 
gery; Robert A. Moore (COR ’57), medical 
interne in the Department of Medicine; John B. 
Tasker, Jr. (COR °57), medical interne in the 
Department of Medicine; Arthur Aronson 
(MIN '57), assistant in veterinary pharma- 
cology; John M. Bowen (ALA '57), assistant 
in physiology; Richard Chalquest (WSC ’57), 
assistant in pouitry diseases; Alan N. Taylor 
(B.S., OSU ’57), assistant in Parasitology. 

The following veterinarians have resigned: 
Eugene Adams (KSC ’44), to return to Tuske- 
gee as head of the Department of Pathology 
and Parasitology; Jonathan Adler (UP ’54), 
to return to his home in Israel; Herbert L. 
Bandemer (COR '55), to enter practice; 
Mendell P. Bartlett (COR '56), to enter prac- 
tice; Bernard F. Brennan (OVC ’51), to enter 
practice; Bruce W. Calnek (COR ’55), to Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts; John Howe (COR 
56), to enter practice; David E. Hughes (COR 
’51), to join the Agricultural Research Service, 
U.S.D.A.; Holgar Madsen (COP ’52), to return 
to Denmark; Robert J. Manning, (COR ’56), 
to enter practice; Hermann Meyer (ZUR '52), 
to Colorado State University; Emil Perona 
(COR ’56), to enter practice; R. F. Reichard 
(UP ’54), to enter practice. 


Georgia—New faculty members at the 
School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Georgia, are: Donald E. Weinman (KSC ’46), 
instructor of anatomy and histology; William 
E. Greer (GA ’57), research associate; and 
Emmett Shotts (B.S., API °52), research as- 


sistant. 
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Illinois.—The following veterinarians have 
been appointed to the staff of the College of 
Veterinary Medicine, University of Illinois, to 
the Department of Veterinary Pathology and 
Hygiene: Alvin B. Hoerlein (COL ’40), pro- 
fessor; Robert B. B. Thomas (EDN '55, ONT 
57), instructor; Thomas E. Fritz (MSU ’55), 
instructor; Walter Myers (ILL ’57), instructor; 
Merlir L. Kaeberle (COL °54), instructor, vet- 
erinary clinical medicine; Ernest V. Stromlund 
(ISC '40), instructor, veterinary anatomy and 
histology; O. P. Malhotra (Punjab Vet. Col- 
lege, °49), assistant in veterinary physiology 
and pharmacology. 

The following resignations were reported: 
Drs. R. E. Bradley, Richard J. Brown, Norman 
D. Jones, and D. J. Sullivan. 

eee 

Iowa.—The following appointments have 
been made to the Division of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, Iowa State College: James M. Brown 
(ISC ’51), assistant professor, medicine and 
surgery; Phillip T. Pearson (ISC ’56), instruc- 
tor, medicine and surgery; Harry W. Yoder 
(ISC '56), assistant professor, veterinary medi- 
cal research institute; Carlos H. Contag (ISC 
56), instructor, veterinary hygiene; Frank E. 
Mitchell (GA ’55), instructor, veterinary diag- 
nostic laboratory; and Allan L. Trapp (MSU 
56), research associate, veterinary pathology. 

Those who resigned during the past-year are: 
Dean F. Johnson (MIN ’55), military service; 
James M. Brewer (UP ’55), private practice; 
Hugh D. Simpson (ONT ’50), to join the 
American Cyanamid Co.; L. C. Payne (KSC 
’41), to join staff of University of Nebraska; 
Wayne E. Smith (COL ’56), private practice; 
Milton E. Taylor (MO ’51), private practice; 
and A. H. Groth, Jr. (API '54), to join staff at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


Dr. Ramsey Heads Department of Pa- 
thology.—Dr. Frank K. Ramsey (ISC 46) has 
been named professor and head of the Depart- 
ment of Veterinary Pathology at lowa State 
College. He succeeds Dr. E. A. Benbrook who 
relinquished administrative duties July 1, be- 
cause of the age limitation rule. 

A Missourian by: birth, Dr. Ramsey received an 
M.A. degree from the University of Montana in 
1940 and a Ph.D. degree from Iowa State in 1955. 
Joining the L.S.C. staff as a student assistant in 
1943, he was appointed assistant professor of vet- 
erinary anatomy in 1946. He became associate 
professor of pathology in 1949, a position he held 
until he was named head of the department this 
year. Besides teaching special pathology and post- 
mortem pathology, Dr. Ramsey's research interest 
is mucosal disease, on which his Ph.D. thesis is 
based. He continues his studies of this disease 
under a grant from the Agricultural Research 
Service. In June, 1957, he was named the Clarence 


Dr. Frank K. Ramsey 


Covault Distinguished Professor of Veterinary 
Medicine. 
Dr. and Mrs. Ramsey have four children. 


Dr. Swenson Heads Department of Physi- 
ology and Pharmacology.—Dr. Melvin J. Swen- 
son (KSC °43) has been appointed professor 
and head of the Department of Veterinary 


Dr. Melvin J. Swenson 


Physiology and Pharmacology at Iowa State 
College. 

In addition to the D.V.M. degree, Dr. Swenson 
also holds the M.S. (ISC '47) and Ph.D. (ISC 
50) degrees. His thesis was based on the nutri- 
tional effects of vitamin Bu. He continues his 
interest in fundamental physiology. 

Dr. Swenson taught at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity in 1943. He then served three years with 
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the U. S. Army before returning to Iowa State 
College in 1946 to study under a grant from the 
AVMA Research Fund. He became an assistant 
professor in 1949, joining the Kansas State Col- 
lege staff in 1950, and the Colorado State Univer- 
sity staff in 1956. He succeeds Dr. Earl Hewitt 
who relinquished administrative duties because of 
the age limitation rule. 

Dr. and Mrs. Swenson have a son and two 
daughters. 

eee 


Kansas.—The following have been appointed 
to the staff of the School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, Kansas State College: Donald M. Trotter 
(KSC ’46), professor and head, Department of 
Anatomy; Kenneth W. Huffman (OKL '53), 
instructor, Department of Anatomy; Dallas M. 
Nelson (KSC ’53), research, Department of 
Pathology; Maurice C. Morrissette (KSC ’54), 
teaching and research, Department of Physi- 
ology; Robert F. Borgman (MSU ’47), teach- 
ing and research, Department of Physiology; 
Robert B. Barrett (COR ’56), instructor, De- 
partment of Surgery and Medicine. 

Dr. J. W. Lumb (KSC ’10), retired, July 1, 
1957, as professor emeritus. 


Dr. Trotter Heads Department of Anatomy.— 
Dr. Donald M. Trotter (KSC 46), a native of 
Minnesota, was appointed professor and head of 
the Department of Anatomy, Kansas State Col- 
lege, on Aug. 3, 1957. 


Dr. Donald M. Trotter 


After receiving his D.V.M. degree, Dr. Trotter 
served as an instructo~ of veterinary anatomy on 
the faculty of Iowa state College. Following the 
organization of the School of Veterinary Medicine 
at the University of Missouri, he became assistant 
professor in the Department of Pathology at that 


School. He was then employed by the newly 
organized School of Veterinary Medicine at Okla- 
homa State University as professor of pathology 
and served there as department head until 1954, 
at which time he became director of pathology 
research for a commercial company. 

Dr. Trotter joined the staff of the Department 
of Anatomy at K.S.C. on Feb. 1, 1956. He is the 
author of several scientific and technical articles; 
he holds membership in the AVMA, Kansas 
V.M.A., American Association of Veterinary 
Anatomists, and several professional fraternities. 

eee 


Michigan.—The new additions to the staff of 
the College of Veterinary Medicine, Michigan 
State University, are: James V. Hruska (MSU 
’57), (research) instructor in veterinary pa- 
thology; James R. Ray (OSU ’57), instructor 
in microbiology and public health; Glenn N. 
Taylor (COL ’56) and Robert J. Van Ryzin 
(ISC ’55), instructors in veterinary pathology. 


Dr. Brinker Heads Department of Surgery.— 
Dr. Wade O. Brinker (KSC ’39) was appointed 
head of the Department of Surgery and Medicine, 
College of Veterinary Medicine, at Michigan State 
University on July 1, 1957. 


Dr Wade O. Brinker 


With the exception of five years in the Veteri- 
nary Corps, U. S. Army (1941-1946), Dr. Brinker 
has been an M.S.U. staff member since he joined 
the faculty as a graduate assistant in 1939. After 
service in World War II, he returned to M.S.U. 
and was named associate professor of surgery and 
medicine in August, 1948, and professor in July, 
1950. 

Dr. Brinker was named “veterinarian of the 
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year” by the Gaines Dog Research Foundation in 
1954. He is a frequent contributor to veterinary 
publications, and holds membership in the AVMA 
and in several scientific and honorary societies. 
In 1954, he served as president of the Michigan 
State V.M.A. 

eee 


Minnesota.—The iollowing veterinarians have 
been appointed to the faculty of the College of 
Veterinary Medicine, University of Minnesota: 
John M. Higbee (ISC '39), assistant professor, 
Division of Veterinary Diagnostic Labora- 
tories; Roger A. Bali (ISC ’54), research fel- 
low, Division of Veterinary Pathology and 
Parasitology; Robert H. Dunlop (ONT ’56) 
and Harold E. Dziuk (MIN ’54), instructors, 
Division of Veterinary Physiology and Phar- 
macology; Ira M. G. Gourley (WSC '55), in- 
structor, Division of Veterinary Surgery and 
Radiology; Stanley E. Held (ISC ’57), in- 
structor, Division of Veterinary Medicine and 
Clinics; Niels O. Nielsen (ONT ’56), instruc- 
tor, Division of Veterinary Pathology and 
Parasitology; Richard F. Palmer (MIN ’53), 
part-time instructor, Division of Veterinary 
Anatomy; Bennett J. Porter (ISC °31), part- 
time instructor, Division of Veterinary Anato- 
my; and John C. Schlotthauer (MIN ’54), in- 
structor, Division of Veterinary Diagnostic 
Laboratories. 

The following have resigned: Martin H. 
Roepke, to accept a position with the Animal 
Disease and Parasite Research Division of the 
Agricultural Research Service; John J. Clark, 
to accept a position with the Upjohn Co.; 
Donald C. Innes, general practice; Francis D. 
Knippling, to accept a position with the Chas. 
Pfizer and Co.; Frank Sauer, to accept a re- 
search position with the Canadian Government; 
and Joseph W. Walker, to accept a position on 
the Board of Health in Ardmore, Pa. 

Dr. Ralph L. Kitchell, head of the Division 
of Veterinary Anatomy, is on a sabbatical leave 
until Sept. 15, 1958, to carry on research in 
Sweden; Dr. Alvin F. Sellers, head of the Divi- 
sion of Veterinary Physiology and Pharma- 
cology, is on sabbatical leave until Aug. 31, 
1958, to study on a Guggenheim Fellowship in 
England and Scotland. Dr. Dale K. Sorensen, 
associate professor in the Division of Veteri- 
nary Medicine and Clinics, is on leave until 
June 30, 1958, to carry out special work at the 
Brookhaven National Laboratories of the As- 
sociated Universities at Upton, N.Y., in the 
use of radioactive isotopes and radiobiology. 


Missouri.—The new appointments to the 
faculty of the School of Veterinary Medicine, 
University of Missouri, are: Matthew H. 
Wykorr (ISC °46), assistant professor of vet- 
erinary anatomy; and Donald C. Blenden (MO 
56), instructor, veterinary bacteriology and 
parasitology. 

Dr. A. J. Durant (MSC ’25), a member of 


the faculty since 1915, when he was appointed 
research assistant, has reached retirement age 
and is now professor emeritus of veterinary 
bacteriology. 

eee 


Ohio.—The new members of the faculty of 
the College of Veterinary Medicine, Ohio State 
University, are: Richard L. Rudy (OSU ‘°43), 
head, Department of Veterinary Surgery; 
Albert A. Gabel (OSU ’54), instructor, Depart- 
ment of Veterinary Surgery; and Eugene Papp 
(BUD ‘'43), instructor, Department of Veteri- 
nary Anatomy. 


Dr. Rudy Heads Department of Surgery.— 
Dr. Richard L. Rudy (OSU °43), who has 
been on the staff of Ohio State University since 
January, 1944, was appointed professor and chair- 


Dr. Richard L. Rudy 


man of the Department of Veterinary Surgery in 
July, 1957. 

In addition to his teaching activities, Dr. Rudy 
also participates actively in national and state vet- 
erinary medical association activities and profes- 
sional programs throughout the United States. He 
is a member of several honorary societies and is a 
charter member of the American Veterinary Radi- 
ology Society. 

eee 


Oklahoma.—The new veterinarians on the 
staff of the College of Veterinary Medicine, 
Oklahoma State University, are: James R. 
Corcoran (COL °34), associate professor of 
veterinary pathology; Herbert W. Reuber 
(ONT ’57), associate professor of veterinary 
physiology and pharmacology; Dennis D. 
Goetsch (KSC ’52), assistant professor of vet- 
erinary physiology and pharmacology; William 
E. Brock (KSC °44) has returned from his 
sabbatical leave. 

Those who left the staff during the year are: 
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M. C. Morrissette (KSC °54), now at Kansas 
State College; E. E. Staley (OKL ’'54), pres- 
ently in general practice; and J. G. Wadsworth 
(KSC °50), now in poultry inspection for the 
U.S.D.A. 

eee 

Ontario.—The new members of the staff of 
the Ontario Veterinary College, University of 
Toronto, are: D. C. Blood (SYD ’42), asso- 
ciate professor, Department of Medicine and 
Surgery; K. V. Jubb (SYD ’51), associate pro- 
fessor, Department of Pathology and Bacteri- 
ology; M. C. Connell (ONT ’50), assistant 
professor, Department of Pathology and Bac- 
teriology; C. M. Frasier (ONT ’54), assistant 
professor, Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery; L. M. Cobb (Bristol ’56), lecturer, De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery; T. J. Prid- 
ham (ONT ’55), lecturer, Department of Pa- 
thology and Bacteriology; T. J. L. Alexander 
(LON ’55), graduate assistant, Department of 
Medicine and Surgery; B. Sorrell (ONT ’57), 
graduate assistant, Department of Medicine and 
Surgery; and Vicki Zavitz (ONT ’56), graduate 
assistant, Department of Anatomy. 

The following resignations are reported: 
Joan Belcher, D. H. G. Irwin, W. G. Drennan, 
G. Sapegin, D. L. Dungworth, Judith C. 
Ochalski, J. H. Reed, and G. D. Wetherill. 


Dr. Downie Heads Department of Research. 
—Dr. H. G. Downie (ONT °'48) was appointed 
professor head of the Department of Research, 
Ontario Veterinary College, when it was estab- 
lished on April 1, 1957. 


Dr. H. G. Downie 


Dr. Downie received the M.S. degree from 
Cornell University in 1951 and the M.V.Sc. 
degree from the University of Toronto in 1952. 
He was a National Research Council of Canada 


special scholarship student for the year 1953-1954 
and spent a period of residence in the Department 
of Physiology at the University of Western On- 
tario Medical School. He held the position of as- 
sociate professor in the Department of Physiology 
at the Ontario Veterinary College at the time of 
his transfer to his new position 
Dr. Downie has written several papers on ex- 
perimental physiology, including organ transplan- 
tation and hemorrhagic shock. He was a collabo- 
rator with Dr. J. Markowitz in the third edition 
of “Experimental Surgery.” 
eee 


Pennsylvania.—The following are recent staff 
additions to the School of Veterinary Medicine, 
University of Pennsylvania: H. Lincoln Easter- 
brooks (OSU ’°48), associate professor of vet- 
erinary medicine; Frank L. Krohn (COR '55), 
instructor, veterinary medicine; Morris Baren- 
fus (UP ’57), instructor, veterinary micro- 
biology; Lincoln J. Parkes (COL ’57), in- 
structor in veterinary medicine; Allen C. 
Sayers (UP ’57) and Richard L. Stride (ISC 


57), instructors, veterinary surgery. 


Quebec 


Dr. Jacques Named Assistant to Dean.—Dr. 
Ephrem Jacques (MON ‘42) was born in 


Southbridge, Mass., and received his early 


Dr. Ephrem Jacques 


education at L’Assomption College in Quebec. 
After receiving his D.V.M. degree in 1942, he 
engaged in general practice, first in Sherbrooke 
and then in Richmond, Que. He is a member of 
several social and professional groups. 

In 1956, Ur. Jacques was appointed part- 
time professor in veterinary ethics at the 
School of Veterinary Medicine at Saint-Hya- 
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cinthe and, in September, 1957, was nominated 
full-time professor and assistant to the dean. 
Dr. and Mrs. Jacques have four children. 


Department.—Dr. Olivier Garon (MON '55) 
was born at St. Denis, Que., and prior to re- 
ceiving his D.V.M. degree, attended Quebec 
College. During his studies at the School of 
Veterinary Medicine at Saint-Hyacinthe, he 
received many awards and was twice the re- 
cipient of prizes offered by the Provincial Vet- 
erinary Research Laboratory. 

In 1955, Dr. Garon joined the Health of 
Animals Division of the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Quebec, where he spe- 
cialized in sterility work. He published a paper 
on the anatomy of high vertebrates and an- 
other on the means of defense of the body and 
has made a special study on the diseases of 
the Canadian elk. 

In September, 1957, Dr. Garon was ap- 
pointed professor of anatomy under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Joseph Dufresne, head of the de- 
partment. 

eee 


Texas.—At the School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, A. & M. College of Texas, the following 
faculty members have been recently appointed: 
Alvin A. Price (TEX °49), dean; Fred P. Jaggi, 
Jr. (TEX '26), professor and head, Department 
of Veterinary Public Health; Carl W. Schulz 
(KSC '34), professor and head, Department of 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery; Kenneth R. 
Pierce (TEX ’57), instructor, Department of 
Veterinary Anatomy. 


Dr. Schulz Heads Department of Medicine 
and Surgery.—Dr. Carl W. Schulz (KSC ’34) 
has been appointed professor and head of the 
Department of Veterinary Medicine and Sur- 
gery at the School of Veterinary Medicine, 
A. & M. College of Texas. 

From 1934 to 1942, Dr. Schulz engaged in gen- 
eral practice. He served in the Veterinary Corps, 
U. S. Army, from 1942 until 1946 and then re- 
turned to his practice until 1956, when he accepted 
a position as professor in charge of clinics at 
Texas A. & M. He is a member of the AVMA, 
the Central Missouri V.M.A., the Missouri State 
V.M.A., and of several professional fraternities. 


Dr. Jaggi Heads Department of Public 
Health.—Dr. F. P. Jaggi (TEX '26), formerly 
professor of veterinary microbiology and assist- 
ant to the dean in the School of Veterinary 
Medicine at the A. & M. College of Texas, has 
been appointed head of the new Department of 
Veterinary Public Health. 

For several years, Dr. Jaggi engaged in private 
practice and also served as city veterinarian in 
charge of milk and meat inspection at Beaumont, 
Texas. In 1937, he was appointed to the staff of 


Dr. Garon Appointed Professor of Anatomy. 
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Dr. F. P. Jaggi 


the Department of Veterinary Hygiene, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, A. & M. College of Texas, 
where he has taught preventive medicine and 
public health for the past 20 years. 

Because of the increased demands for veteri- 
narians in public health work by municipal, state, 
and federal governments, the new Department of 
Veterinary Public Health was approved Aug. 12, 
1957. Dr. Jaggi will continue his teaching within 
the department and plans to initiate some research 
and graduate instruction. 

Tuskegee—New members of the faculty at 
the School of Veterinary Medicine, Tuskegee 
Institute, are: Eleanor L. Ison (Ph.D., WIS 
’57), assistant professor, Department of Physi- 
ology and Pharmacology; and Steve Golds- 
berry (M.S., MSU ’55), Department of Anato- 
my. 

Drs. Raleigh H. Allen, Rodney R. Gross, 
and Louis Singleton have resigned. 

eee 

Washington.—The only faculty change at 
the College of Veterinary Medicine, State Col- 
lege of Washington, was the appointment of 
Deiter Burger (MUN '54), as acting junior 
veterinarian to study feline panleukopenia and 
virus enteritis of mink at the Fur Animal Dis- 
ease Station. Dr. Burger is being supported on 
research grant funds from the Mink Farmers’ 
Research Foundation and will work with Dr. 
John Gorham. 


AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


California 

Southern Califorina Association—The Cali- 
fornia V.M.A. council held its regular meeting 
at the Mayfair Hotel in Los Angeles, Oct. 30, 
1957. 
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Mr. Paul Capland, state health department, 
reported to the council on the x-ray survey 
which began November 1. At the end of the 
survey, a report of the complete findings will 
be given, and each hospital participating in the 
investigation will receive a report on its individ- 
ual findings. 

Dr. Ben Dean reported on the regulations 
which the state health department is consider- 
ing to enforce the recently adopted state rabies 
law. 

Mrs. Ralph C. Vierheller presented a report 
of the auxiliary’s recent activities and a check 
for $500 in full payment of the loan made to 
the auxiliary by the S.C.V.M.A. 

The officers elected for the coming year are: 
Drs. Howard C. Taylor, Los Angele:. pres- 
ident; Burton F. Pike, Long Beach, first vice- 
president; Robert J. Schroeder, Downey, sec- 
ond vice-president; and Wesley A. Young, 
Hollywood, treasurer. 

eee 

Southern California V.M.A. Exhibit at Los 
Angeles Fair a Success.—An estimated 200,000 
people visited the association’s exhibit at the 
Los Angeles County Fair from Sept. 13-29, 
1957. 

For many of these people, it was their first 
contact with the veterinary profession. The at- 
tendants at the booth, asked to record the re- 
actions and comments of the viewers, reported 
that they most frequently referred to the years 
of education needed to become a veterinarian 
and the cleanliness of the exhibit, which seemed 
to impress them even more than the modern 
equipment. 

The association feels that this exhibit served 
as an education medium to help the general 
public learn more about the profession of vet- 
erinary medicine. 


District of Columbia 


District Association—The third annual all- 
day meeting of the District of Columbia V.M.A. 
was held Oct. 1, 1957, in the Sternberg Audito- 
rium of the Walter Reed Army Medical Cen- 
ter. A total of 140 veterinarians and guests 
registered for the scientific sessions. 

Guest speakers and their presentations were: 
Drs. Winchester, ARS—Do Aircraft Sounds 
Affect Swine (movie); L. Fisher, Berwyn, III. 
—Zoo Animals and the General Practitioner; 
R. Johnston, Pitman-Moore Company, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.—New Developments in Canine 
Immunization; and J. A. Kerr, Rockefeller In- 
stitute for Medical Research—Jungle Yellow 
Fever and Related Viruses. 

The following members presented papers: 
Drs. H. Johnson, ARS—Animal Disease and 
Parasite Research and the Ames Laboratory 
Plans; Lt. Col. B. Trum, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission—Peaceful Uses of Atcemic Energy; F. 
Abinanti, National Institutes «© Health—The 
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Role of Tissue Culture in Investigation and 
Prevention of Disease. 

In the afternoon there was a_ two-hour 
closed-circuit color television presentation. The 
participants and their subjects were: Drs. R. 
Lynn, Riverdale, Md.—Handling of Pc sonous 
Snakes and Treatment of Their Bites; W. Gay, 
National Institutes of Health—Surgical Length- 
ening of the Femur of the Dog by Prosthesis; 
L. Fisher and T. Reed, National Zoological 
Park—Management of Exotic Animal Patients; 
J. Curry, Washington, D. C. and E. Ruebush, 
Silver Spring, Md.—Clinical X-Ray Interpre- 
tation; and R. Kinard and C. McPherson, Na- 
tional Institutes of Health—Trichlorethylene 
and Fluothane as Anesthetic Agents. 

I. Gay, Secretary-treasurer. 
eee 


Dr. E. N. Tierney Retires.—Dr. Edward N. 
Tierney, chief of the special projects section, 
meat inspection division, U.S.D.A., retired Oct. 
31, 1957, after completing over 46 years of out- 
standing service in federal meat inspection. 


Dr. Edward N. Tierney 


Dr. Tierney graduated in veterinary medicine 
from the Chicago Veterinary College in 1911. 
In 1913, he assisted in stamping out foot-and- 
mouth disease and, at the outbreak of World 
War I, he was detailed to Army Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Since August, 1935, Dr. Tierney has been in 
the Washington headquarters of the meat in- 
spection division. He had worked in every 
section of that office until 1941, when he was 
appointed chief of the special projects section, 
the position he held until his retirement. 

In May, 1957, Dr. Tierney received one of 
the department's highest honors when he was 
given a superior service award “for skill in 
public administration and international and 
intergovernmental relations in handling an es- 
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sential part of the department's complex prob- 
lems involving exportation and importation of 
meat and meat food products.” 

Dr. Tierney has continued to live in Wash- 
ington since his retirement. 


Horida 

State Association—The twenty-cighth an- 
nual meeting of the Florida State V. M. A. was 
held at the Fort Harrison Hotel, Clearwater, 
Fla., on Oct. 13—15, 1957. Dr. A. E. Whaley, 
Kissimmee, Fla., presided over the meeting of 
more than 347 veterinarians and guests. 


Some of the speakers who appeared at the Florida 
State V.M.A. meeting in October. 


~ 


Front row, left to right—Drs. Frank Kral, 


University 
of Pennsylvania, Donald R. Mackey, Greely Colo., 
Kenneth B. Haas, University of Chicago. 

Back row, left to right—Henry M. Parrish, University 
of Pittsburgh, W. R. Pritchard, University of Florida, 
Lincoln Easterbrooks, University of Pennsylvania. 


Clinical demonstrations were held at the Lar- 
go fair grounds and in the ballroomn of the 
hotel. National authorities on various diseases 
put on demonstrations and gave scientific papers 
on the latest developments in veterinary medi- 
cine. Dr. H. J. Hill, Colorado State College, 
presented a demonstration and a paper on the 
examination of bulls for fertility and the use 
of hormones in various types of infertility in 
cows. 

Dr. Clarence Campbell, secretary, Florida 
Livestock Board, and state veterinarian, talked 
on tick eradication and screwworm programs. 
Dr. Paul Little, Florida Livestock Board, dis- 
cussed progress in brucellosis eradication, Dr. 
W. R. Pritchard, head, veterinary science de- 
partment, Gainesville, spoke on mucosal dis- 
eases any mycotic stomatitis of cattle. An in- 
teresting demonstration and discussion on the 
treatment of snake bites in animals was demon- 
strated by Henry Parrish, M.D., University 
of Pittsburgh. He was assisted by Mr. Prince, 
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Miami, who demonstrated the handling of live 
specimens of the poisonous snakes found in 
Florida. 

An outstanding feature of the program was 
two lectures and a demonstration by Dr. Frank 
Kral, University of Pennsylvania, on skin dis- 
eases of animals Di. T. J. Cunha, University 
of Florida, animal husbandry department, pre- 
sented recerit advances in beef cattle and swine 
nutrition. 

Another speaker, Dr. Donald Mackey, Gree- 
ley, Colo., a practicing veterinarian, gave an 
illustrated lecture on diseases of feedlot cattle. 


The scientific program concluded with a 
paper by Dr. H. L. Easterbrooks, Kenneth 
Square, Pa., on the use of enzymes in the 


treatment of wounds and infections. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: Drs. Charles Ben Plummer, 
Fort Myers, president; Robert P. Knowles, 
Miami, president-elect; Arthur R. Chambers, 
Jacksonville, secretary; and Ralph W. Porter, 


Quincy, treasurer. 


Illinois 

Illinois Nutrition Conference for Veterinar- 
ians.—The Illinois State V.M.A. sponsored a 
nutrition conference for veterinarians, which 
was held in the Pabst Brewing Company audi- 
torium, Peoria Heights, Ill, Nov. 6, 1957. Dr. 
Morris Erdheim presided. 

The nutrition committee of the Illinois State 
V.M.A. worked with a committee from the 
Illinois Feed Association in drafting a success- 
ful program. 

Among the speakers and the subjects on the 
program were: Dr. Stan W. Terrill, professor, 
University of Illinois—Hog Nutrition; Mr. 
Ralph McCall, manager, cattle feed research, 
Quaker Oats C~, Barrington, IIl—Cattle Nu- 
trition for Veterinarians; Dr. Kar! E. Gardner, 
professor, University of Illinois—Feeding the 
Dairy Calf; Dr. C. A. Brandly, dean, Colleze 
of Veterinary Medicine, University of Illinois 
—Economic Aspects and Education Obliga- 
tions of Poultry Practice; Dr. John W. Ber- 
notavicz, director, Gaines Research Kennels, 
Kankakee, I1l—Nutritional Aspects of Small 
Animal Practice; Dr. E. I. Robertson, director 
of nutrition, John W. Eshelman & Sons, Lan- 
caster, Pa—Medicated Feeds—A Feed Man's 
Point of View. 

The program concluded with a panel of two 
veterinarians and two feed specialists who dis- 


cussed “Veterinarian—Feed Dealer Relation- 
ships.” 
s/Paut T. GAMBREL. 
eee 
Mississippi Valley Association—The fifty- 


third annual convention of the Mississippi Val- 
ley V.M.A. was held at the Hotel Pere Mar- 
quette, Peoria, I1l., Oct. 23-24, 1957. 
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Among the speakers and their subjects on 
the program were: Drs. Glynden T. Easley, 
ranch veterinarian, Sulphur, Okla.—Beef Cat- 
tle Practice; C. L. McGinnis, practitioner, 
Peoria—Small Animals (illustrated); T. H. 
Brasmer, practitioner, Danville, Ill—Canine 
Geriatrics (illustrated); A. C. Todd, Depart- 
ment of Veterinary Science, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison—Parasitology in 1957 Veteri- 
nary Practice (illustrated); and A. K. Merri- 
man, superintendent, Division of Livestock 
Industry, Springfield—New Regulations and 
Review of Older Regulations. 

L. Beer, Secretary-treasurer. 
eee 


University of Illinois Annual Short Course 
for Veterinarians—The thirty-eighth annual 
Illinois conference and extension short course 
for veterinarians was held Oct. 17-18, 1957, in 
the veterinary medicine building, University of 
Illinois, Champaign. 

A selection of the subjects and speakers who 
participated in the conference were: Drs. G. D. 
Becker—New Concepts of Swine Nutrition; 
J. D. Ray—Present Status of Prophylactic 
Vaccination in Swine Erysipelas; B. D. Beamer 
—Diseases of Baby Pigs; R. E. Shope—Hog 
Cholera Virus Reservoirs and Eradication; J. 
W. Cunkelman—Feed Additives and Their In- 
fluence in Veterinary Medicine; H. J. Harden- 
brook—Infertility in the Bull; M. Ristic— 
Vibriosis in Cattle; W. G. Magrane—Disease 
of the Orbit (illustrated); R. V. Johnson— 
Virus Diseases of the Cat, and W. H. Riser— 
Distemper, Systemic Fungi, Toxoplasmosis 
Syndrome. 

Several demonstrations presented at the con- 
ference were broadcast over closed-circuit tele- 
vision. 

s/L. E. Botey, Chairman. 
os 


Cook County Graduate School of Medicine 
Announces Special Courses in Veterinary Med- 
icine—By special arrangement with the 
Chicago VY. M. A., the Cook County Graduate 
School of Medicine is holding two, part-time 
postgraduate courses in veterinary medicine 
during the winter, 1957-1958. The courses, to 
be presented for ten consecutive Wednesdays, 
began November 6, from 1:00 to 4:00 p.m. 

A course in veterinary clinical pathology and 
laboratory medicine offered areas of study 
which include hematology, blood chemistry, 
urine analysis, physiology, serology, and liver 
function tests. Various laboratory findings are 
discussed and instruction is given in the tech- 
nique of performing laboratory procedures 
which are routine in veterinary hospital prac- 
tice. 

Another course, radiology in veterinary med- 
icine, is concerned with the practical aspects of 
the diagnostic xray. Theory and basic meth- 
ods are discussed, including protection against 


radiation hazards. Fractures, the skeletal sys- 
tem, chest, head, neck, abdomen, and soft tissue 
are also part of the course. 

The part-time course in general surgery for 
veterinarians, which was offered last spring, 
will be repeated in the spring of 1958. The 
above courses may also be repeated in the 
spring, if there is sufficient demand for them. 


lowa 


Eastern Iowa Association—The forty- 
fourth annual meeting of the Eastern lowa 
V.M.A. was held at the Hotel Sheraton-Mont- 
rose, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Oct. 17-18, 1957. 

Some of the speakers and their subjects in- 
cluded on the two-day program were: Drs. 
John B. Herrick, extension veterinarian, lowa 
State College, Ames—New Concepts in Steril- 
ity Practice; Jesse Sampson, professor and 
head, Department of Veterinary Physiology 
and Pharmacology, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana—Nutrition and Disease of Farm Animals; 
Edward E. Ballantyne, director, veterinary 
service branch, Edmonton, Can.—Rabies Con- 
trol in Alberta Wildlife; C. D. Lee, extension 
veterinarian, Iowa State College, Ames— 
Poultry Diseases; and D. Wayne Rawson, 
practitioner, Milledgeville, I1l—Nuisance Dis- 
eases of Swine. 

The Women’s Auxiliary to the association 
met in conjunction with the V.M.A. convention 
at the Hotel Sheraton-Montrose, October 17- 
18. 


Kansas 


Nutritional Deficiencies in Small Animals to 
be Studied with Radioisotopes—The Univer- 
sity of Kansas recently announced a grant of 
$25,000 from the Mark L. Morris Animal 
Foundation to be used in research with radio- 
active substances on nutritional deficiencies in 
small animals. The project consists of a fellow- 
ship in radiation biophysics granted to Dr. 
Gilbert Fischer (Ill °56), who will study the 
modification of radioisotope tracer methods 
used in research on human deficiency diseases 
as applied to functions of certain organs and 
glands in animals in relation to their effect on 
obesity and longevity. 


Minnesota 


Dr. McNutt Addresses Groups at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota—Dr. Samuel H. McNutt, 
professor of veterinary pathology, University 
of Wisconsin, spoke to members and guests of 
the Kappa Chapter of the Society of Phi Zeta, 
Oct. 28, 1957. The subject of his speech was 
“The Role of the Veterinarian in His Com- 
munity.” 

Dr. McNutt addressed the faculty and upper 
classmen on the topic, “Studies of the Causes 
of Infertility in Clinically Normal Dairy Cat- 
tle.” 
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Southeast Missouri Association —The annual 
fall meeting of the Southeast Missouri V.M.A. 
was held in Sikeston, Mo., on Sept. 18, 1957. 

The speakers on the program were: Drs. 
Henry Craige, Pitman-Moore Company, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.; K. H. Niemeyer, Columbia, 
Mo.; and L. A. Rosner, Jefferson City, Mo. 

The afternoon portion of the program was 
devoted to large and small animal clinics. 

s/Paut L. Spencer, Secretary. 
eee 


University of Missouri Annual Short Course 
for Graduate Veterinarians—The thirty-third 
annual short course for graduate veterinarians 
was conducted under the direction of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri's School of Veterinary 
Medicine in cooperation with the Missouri 
V.M.A., at Columbia, Mo., Oct. 14-15, 1957. 
Registration totaled 180. 

Twelve clinical demonstrations were pre- 
sented on television, with Dr. E. F. Ebert in 
charge. Dean A. H. Groth presided over the 
remainder of the first day of the program. 
Drs. George C. Shelton and Joseph T. Mc- 
Ginity conducted the second day’s proceedings. 

Among the veterinarians participating and 
their subjects were: Drs. W. J. Kilpatrick, 
practitioner, Mediapolis, lowa—Antibiotic Sen- 
sitivity Tests and Laboratory Diagnosis by the 
Practitioner; L. M. Hutchings, dean, School of 
Veterinary Science and Medicine, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind—Swine Disease Prob- 
lems; R. W. Boone, veterinarian in charge, 
ARS, Jefferson City, Mo.—The National Pic- 
ture on Brucellosis; E. R. Price, public health 
veterinarian, Jefferson City, Mo—Ornithosis 
and Psittacosis; and A. H. Frank, bacterial 
and mycotic disease section, Beltsville, Md.— 
Bovine Trichomoniasis. 

The high egg passage (HEP) rabies vaccine 
was administered to 84 veterinarians and to 1lU 
students in the School of Veterinary Medicine 
during this short course. The blood from 
groups of students will be checked at intervals 
for the presence of antibodies. This vaccine 
was made available through Drs. E. R. Price, 
Missouri division of health, and J. M. Ruegseg- 
ger, Lederle medical research department. 


New York 


Death of Dr. Atwater, A.P.H.A. Secretary. 
—Reginald M. Atwater, M.D., executive sec- 
retary of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion for the past 22 years and known to thou- 
sands of public health workers in the fields 
allied to medicine, died on Oct. 18, 1957, at 
the age of 65. 

He was specially trained in public health, 
receiving his M.P.H. and his D.P.H. degrees 
at Johns Hopkins University. He devoted most 
of his professional life to that work. Dr. At- 


water was the recipient of numerous honors 

during his lifetime and served in a consulting 

capacity to several agencies and organizations. 
eee 


Women’s Auxiliary.—The annual meeting of 
the Women’s Auxiliary to the New York State 
Veterinary Medical Society was held Sept. 11, 
1957, at the Park Lane Restaurant, Buffalo, 
with the president, Mrs. Howard K. Fuller, 
Interlaken, presiding. 

A vote was taken in support of contributions 
to the Memorial Fund of the Auxiliary to the 
AVMA, the AVMA Research Fund, and to the 
expenses of the student-wife representative to 
the AVMA Auxiliary. 

Among the new projects adopted was the 
placing of a photomural of the Cornell Univer- 
sity campus, showing James Law Hall, in the 
new building of the New York State Veter- 
inary College, as a gift from the auxiliary. 

The report of the delegate to the house of 
representatives of the AVMA Auxiliary was 
given by Mrs. Orland E. Helms, East Ran- 
dolph. Mrs. J. J. Fishler, Elkhart, Ind., chair- 
man of the public relations media committee 
of the AVMA Auxiliary, was the guest speaker. 
Other honored guests were Mrs. R. E. Re- 
brassier, Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. Wayne H. 
Riser, Skokie, Ill.; and Mrs. Wright and Mrs. 
Hutchinson, Ottawa, Can. 

The officers elected for the coming year are: 
Mrs. Harry G. Hodges, Ithaca, president; Mrs. 
George T. Dorney, Pleasant Valley, president- 
elect; Mrs. T. J. Love, Watkins Glen, secre- 
tary; Mrs. John C. Sweatman, Roxbury, treas- 
urer; and Mrs. Merrill Goodman, Washington- 
ville, membership chairman. 

s/Mrs. Lincoin E. Frevp, Secretary. 


North Carolina 


Western Carolina Association Formed.— 
The Western North Carolina V.M.A. was 
organized at a dinner held at the George Van- 
derbilt Hotel, Asheville, N. Car., Sept. 12, 1957. 
Twenty veterinarians were present. 

Two committees, the public relatiors and the 
program committees, were formed at this 
initial meeting. Dr. H. W. Stevens, Buncombe 
County health officer, was the guest speaker. 

The officers elected for the association’s first 
year are: Drs. James Cornwell, Asheville, 
president; Mack Setser, Waynesville, vice-pres- 
ident; Viiu Lind, Marion, secretary-treasurer. 


Pennsylvania 


Women’s Auxiliary —The annual meeting of 
the Women’s Auxiliary to the Pennsylvania 
V.M.A. was held Oct. 17, 1957, in the Pent- 
house Lounge of the Brunswick Hotel, Lan- 
caster. Mrs. James A. Muffly presided at the 
meeting. 

A report on the national meeting in San 
Antonio was given by Mrs. Samuel F. Scheidy, 
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and Mrs. Vincent W. Ruth reported on the re- 
cent meeting in Cleveland. It was voted to 
make contributions to the Student Loan Fund, 
the AVMA Research Fund, and the University 
of Pennsylvania Student Award. Mrs. Ray- 
mond C. Snyder briefly outlined the ground- 
work for the AVMA’s National Convention to 
be held in Philadelphia in August, 1958. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: Mrs. Raymond C. Snyder, Drexel 
Hill, president; Mrs. David K. Rice, Warren, 
president-elect; Mrs. Ernest L. Stearly, Phoen- 
ixville, treasurer; Mrs. Richard C. Guise, Har- 
risburg, secretary. 

s/Mrs. Ricuarp C. Gutse, Secretary. 


Texas 

Dr. Delaplane Memorial Fund Established.— 
A group of Dr. John Paul Delaplane’s devoted 
friends have established the John Paul Dela- 
plane Memorial Fund. 

The fund will be held in trust by the Texas 
A. & M. College and administered so that all 
of its income will be used to provide awards to 
students in recognition of research contribu- 
tions in the field of poultry and animal dis- 
eases. 

(The report of Dr. Delaplane’s death appears 
in this issue’s obituary columns.) 


Vermont 

New England Association—At the twenty- 
third annual meeting of the New England 
V.M.A. held in Manchester, Vt., Oct. 6 to 9, 
1957, the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: Drs. George C. Cilley, Jr., Con- 
cord, N.H., president; Warren J. Comstock, 
Clayville, R.1., president-elect; and C. Law- 
rence Blakely, Boston, secretary-treasurer. 

The 1958 meeting will be held at the Hotel 
Wentworth, Portsmouth, N.H., September 21 
to 24. 

s/C. LAwrENCE BLAKELY, Secretary-treasurer. 


West Virginia 

Women’s Auxiliary—The seventeenth an- 
nual meeting of the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
West Virginia V.M.A. was held on Oct. 7, 
1957, in Charleston, W. Va., with a large num- 
ber of members attending. 

The members voted to send $10 each to the 
Student Loan Fund, and to the AVMA Re- 
search Fund, and to send $5 to the General 
and Award Funds. 

Mrs. Thomas P. From, the West Virginia 
delegate to the annual meeting of the A.V.M.A. 
Women’s Auxiliary in Cleveland, reported and 
notified the members that the West Virginia 
group had made the honor roll for 1956-1957. 

The new officers elected for the coming year 
are: Mrs. Harold C. Spencer, Sisterville, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Gordon F. Phillips, Charleston, vice- 
president; Mrs. Henry P. Melanson, South 


Charleston, secretary and membership chair- 
man; Mrs. Thomas P. From, Petersburg, treas- 
urer; and Mrs. Harry J. Fallon, Huntington, 
public relations. 

Mrs. Thomas P. From was voted the dele- 
gate and Mrs. Victor H. Miller the alternate 
to represent the auxiliary at the Ninety-Fifth 
Annual Convention of the AVMA in Philadel- 


phia next August. 
s/Mrs. Henry P. MeLanson, Secretary. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


Brazil 

Seventh Brazilian Veterinary Congress Held. 
~—The seventh Brazilian Veterinary Congress 
was held in Recife, Pernambuco, Oct. 12-19, 
1957, sponsored by the Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation of Northeast Brazil. The 143 partici- 
pants represented 15 states, the federal district, 
and two territories. 

The scientific sessions were devoted to the 
following subject areas: infectious and parasitic 
diseases; physiology and pathology of repro- 
duction, artificial insemination, animal hus- 
bandry; pastures and forages, animal nutrition, 
poisonous plants; clinical veterinary medicine 
and surgery; hygiene and food technology of 
animal products; sanitary animal policy; history 
of veterinary medicine, professional topics; vet- 
erinary anatomy and physiology; animal pa- 
thology. 

In all, about 50 papers were contributed 
on animal pathology, animal husbandry, and 
other topics of professional interest. In addition, 
special guests delivered lectures or conducted 
conferences on artificial insemination, helmin- 
thiasis of domestic animals, poisonous plant 
problems, research progress in foot-and-mouth 
disease, brucellosis and its prophylaxis, and 
social problems related to professional activities. 

The committee on local arrangements organ- 
ized and presented a varied program, including 
visits to dairy farms and industries around 
Recife, a dinner given by the municipal ad- 
ministration, and a barbecue in the zoo and 
botanical garden sponsored by the Veterinary 
Medical Association of Northeast Brazil. 

(The foregoing report was furnished by Dr. 
Antonio V. Machado, dean of the Superior 
College of Veterinary Medicine, Rural Univer- 
sity of Minas Gerais, Belo Horizonte, Brazil, 
who represented the AVMA at the Congress.) 


Germany 

Annual Food Hygiene Conference in Ger- 
many.—The annual conference on veterinary 
food hygiene, sponsored by the German Veteri- 
nary Association, was held at Bad Nauheim, 
Germany, Oct. 8 to 10, 1957. 

The first day of the conference was devotec 
to the presentation and discussion of 14 papers 
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on milk hygiene and control, and on the follow- 
ing day, 12 papers on meat hygiene were dis- 
cussed. The last day of the conference was de- 
voted to a discussion of plans for construction, 
management, and sanitary control of slaughter- 
houses. Three hundred and fifteen veterinarians 
attended the conference with representatives 
from six European countries. 

Professor Doctor Martin Lerche, veterinary 
college, Berlin, presided at the conference. 
Professor Doctor Martin Seelemann, Kiel, 
Germany, was chairman. Standardization of the 
food control laws throughout Germany key- 
noted the conference. 

s/Cot. W. E. Jennincs 


Puerto Rico 

Puerto Rico Association—The Puerto Rico 
V.M.A. sponsored a series of lectures by Dr. 
Frank Kral, professor of veterinary medicine, 
University of Pennsylvania, Aug. 26-30, 1957, at 
San Juan. 

Dr. Kral’s lectures were attended by veteri- 
narians in government employment, in private 
practice, and in the United States Army Vet- 
erinary Corps. 

The subjects included the following: non- 
infectious dermatoses of external origin; der- 
matoses as manifestations of internal disorders 
and hormonal imbalance; allergic dermatoses 
and photosensitization; dermatoses caused by 
mites; infectious dermatoses transmissible 
from animal to man; animal dermatomycoses 
transmissible to man; and the clinical dem- 
onstrations on both small and large animals 
on endoscopy, percussion, auscultation, and 
the differential diagnosis of respiratory dis- 
orders. 

s/lose D. Rivera-Anaya, Secretary. 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


ARIZONA—Jan. 22-23, 1958. Phoenix. E. R. Hinshaw, 
secretary, P. O. Box 462, Buckeye, Ariz. 

CALIFORNIA—January 30-31 and Feb. 1, 1958. Davis. 
William E. Barbeau, executive secretary, 1020 N. St., 
Sacramento 14, Calif. 

COLORADO—Jan. 15-16, 1958, Arvada; and first week 
in June, depending on graduation date, Fort Collins. 
W. D. Stauffer, secretary, 5500 Wadsworth Bivd., 
Arvada, Colo. 

CONNECTICUT—Jan. 14-16, 1958, Hartford. Richard J. 
Gorman, secretary, State Office Building, Hartford, Conn. 

GEORGIA—Dec. 19, 1957 (December 20, if needed to 
complete the exam), Atlanta. C. L. Clifton, secretary, 
224 State Capitol, Atlanta, Ga. 

MINNESOTA—Jan. 6-7, 1958, St. Paul. A. C. Spannaus, 
secretary, Route 1, Waconia, Minn. 

NEW JERSEY—Dec. 27-28, 1957, Trenton. Joseph A. S. 
Millar, secretary, Box 172, Deal, N.J. 

NORTH DAKOTA—April 9-10, 1958, Fargo. M. C. Hawn, 
secretary-treasurer, 1407 13 St. N., Fargo, N. Dek. 

NEW MEXICO—Jan. 13, 1958, Santa Fe. Edwin J. Smith, 

secretary, P.O. Box 4385, Santa Fe, N.M. 


PUERTO RICO—Jan. 7, 1958. San Juan. Joaquin Mercado 
Cruz, secretary, Box 3271, San Juan, P. R 

TEXAS—Jan. 15-17, 1958, Austin. T. D. Weaver, execu- 

tive secretary, 207 Capital National Bank Building, 

Austin 16, Texas. 


DEATHS 
Star indicates member of AVMA 


*E. T. Baker (OSU '0%), 75, Moscow, Idaho, 
widely known veterinarian and author of many 
articles and severa' books, died on Oct. 27, 
1957, after an illness of several months. 

Born in Dayton, Pa., July 1, 1882, Dr. Baker 
moved to Pullman, Wash., shortly after receiv- 
ing his degree from Ohio State University, and 
taught veterinary science at Washington State 
College. He then moved to Idaho and taught at 
the University of Idaho until he entered private 
practice in Moscow in 1913 

He had an extensive general practice but was 
particularly interested in the diseases of cattle 
and sheep. A frequent contributor to veterinary 
medical and livestock publications, Dr. Baker 
was also the author of the “Cow Owners Hand- 
book” and “Management and Feeding of 
Sheep.” 

He joined the AVMA in 1910 and was made 
a life member in 1955. Surviving are his widow, 
a son, a daughter, and four grandchildren. 


*John P. Delaplane (OSU '29), 51, professor 
and head of the Department of Microbiology, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Texas A. & M. 
College since 1950, died on Sept. 22, 1957, fol- 
lowing a heart attack. 

Born in Greenville, Ohio, De Cc 4, 1906, Dr. 
Delaplane received his early education in the 
lecal high school, then enrolled at the Ohio 
State University where he received his D.V.M. 
degree in 1929, and his M.S. degree in 1931, 

He then served as assistant research profes- 
sor in poultry husbandry at Rhode Island 
State College, then as associate research pro- 
fessor in poultry diseases until 1942, at which 
time, he joined the staff of the Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station as poultry pathologist. 
In 1946, he returned to Rhode Island as re- 
search professor of poultry diseases until ac- 
cepting the position he occupied at Texas 
A.M. at the time of his death 

Dr. Delaplane was a member of a number 
of professional and scientific associations in- 
cluding the AVMA, which he joined in 1930, 
the Rhode Island and Texas Veterinary Med- 
ical Associations, the Society of Experimental 
Biology and Medicine, the U. S, Livestock and 
Sanitary Association, and Phi Kappa Phi. He 
had served as secretary and chairman of the 
AVMA section on poultry and chairman of the 
pathology section of the Poultry Science Asso- 
ciation. 
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He was the author of numerous papers on 
poultry diseases especially blackhead, coc- 
cidiosis, infectious coryza, and _ bronchitis, 
chronic respiratory diseases, and ornithosis. 
His honorary awards include: Alpha Zeta, Phi 
Kappa Phi, and Phi Zeta. 

Surviving are his wiie, the former Ethel M. 
Meryler, and two daughters. 


*Kenneth D. Devine (WSC ‘42), 39, Sara- 
toga, Calif., died Sept. 28, 1957, in his home 
after suffering a sudden heart attack. 

Dr. Devine served in World War II and rose 
from the rank of lieutenant to captain while 
on duty in the China-Burma-India theater of 
the war. His special assignment was training 
dogs during the Burma invasion for use with 
the famed Merrill’s Marauders battalion. 

He is survived by his wife, Betty Devine. 


Robert Arden Dickinson (API ‘41), 40, 
Union Springs, Ala., died Oct. 14, 1957. 
He is survived by his wife and three children. 


Albert G. Hoekzema ‘GR ‘'15), 83, Bear 
Lake, Mich., died Sept. 15, 1957, after several 
months of illness. 

Originally from the Netherlands, Dr. Hoek- 
zema practiced veterinary medicine for 36 years 
in Michigan, serving three counties. He was 
one of the founders and former president of 
the Bear Lake Telephone Co. 

He is survived by his wife, Mary, two 
daughters, a brother, and eight grandchildren. 


Thomas J. Koster (UP ’15), 64, Philadelphia, 
Pa., onetime state veterinarian and employed 
by the city for the past 15 years, died Aug. 11, 
1957. 

As a commissioned officer in the Army Vet- 
erinary Corps in World War I, Dr. Koster had 
had previous experience in the caring for 
horses which were transported to Italy and 
France, and later saw service at Camp Mills, 
N. Y., the arrival depot at Newport News, and 
with the A.E.F. 

Dr. Koster is survived by a sister. 


*Theodore J. Niemeyer (WSC ’32), died on 
Sept. 23, 1956. 


*John T. Oaks (COL ’54), Lexington, Ky., 
died Sept. 5, 1957. 


*Benjamin F. Pfister (KSC '21), 66, Kansas 
City, Mo., died Oct. 6, 1957, after suffering a 
heart attack, believed to have been brought on 
by two mishaps which he had just experienced 
in his small animal hospital adjoining his home. 


Dr. Pfister was treating a Fox Terrier when 
the dog bit him on both hands. After bandag- 
ing his hands, he lit a cigarette and, in the 
process, ignited the bandages. He quickly 
smothered the flames, but the shock of seeing 
the bandages on fire is believed to have caused 
a heart atack. He was taken to the hospital 
where he died about 30 minutes later. Dr. 
Pfister had suffered a minor heart attack in 
1940, but he had been in reasonably good health 
up to the time of his death. 

Dr. Pfister, who specialized in diseases of 
small animals, founded the firm of Pfister, 
Farney & Wright, which operates the hospital. 
He was a member of the Masonic lodge at 
Fort Scott and a thirty-second degree Mason. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Margaret Pfister, 
two sisters, and two brothers. 


*Hugh Calvin Rea (KCV '18), 66, Charlotte, 
N. Car., died Sept. 29, 1957. 

Dr. Rea practiced veterinary medicine in 
Charlotte until 1952. Since 1955, he had been 
with the North Carolina Poultry Inspection 
Department. 

He is survived by his wife; two sons, Dr. 
H. Calvin Rea, Jr., and James Green Rea; a 
daughter; and three sisters and four brothers. 

*Roy B. Whitesell Lafayette, 
Ind., died Aug. 6, 1957. 


(IND ’10), 


Other Deaths Reported—The following 
deaths have been reported. The usual informa- 
tion for an obituary was not supplied. 

Edward Bailey (ONT ’05), Uxbridge, Ont. 

Oliver A. Barber (IND ’08), Hughes, Ark., 
died in October, 1957. 

Homer Conley Boyd (KSC '21), Pine Bluff, 
Ark., died in October, 1957. 

Albert L. Danielson (STJ ’21), Russellville, 
Ark., died in October, 1957. 

Fred E. Emery (KSC 
died in June, 1957. 

*U. Z. Finley (ARK ’18), Sage, Ark. 

Charles A. Hulbush (MCK '08), Burlington, 
Wash. 

*Alva A. Johnson (IND ’18), Indianpolis, 
Ind., died Oct. 3, 1957. 

Licnel Stevenson (ONT '26), Guelph, On- 
tario, died July 1, 1957. 

“*Cornelius Van Viandren (ONT ’'03), Nau- 
gatuck, Conn., died in June, 1957. 
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AVMA members receive. J‘art 2 of this 
issue of the Journat, the Procvedings of the 
Business Sessions of the 94th Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association wh*-+ was held in 
Cieveland last August. ‘his Part 2 com- 
prises the annual reports of officers, govern- 
ing bodies, headquarters staff, councils, 
committees, and representatives to related 
organizations, as well as the transactions of 
the House of Representatives. 

Altogether, these Proceedings portray the 
breadth and scope of AVMA activities, pro- 
grams, and projects; its membership and 
financial status; its policy determinations on 
a number of questions and the measures 
taken to solve some of the problems that 
veterinary medicine and the profession face 
today. 

The 1957 annual meeting was _ significant 
in several respects. Attention is called here 
to only a few of the outstanding develop- 
ments in the hope that ell members. as 
time and opportunny rermit. will read the 
record and reports, analyze them critically, 
review what is set forth tierein. In this 
way only can the membership acquire un- 
derstanding of the increasingly complex op- 
erations of its national association and the 
measures which its officers, governing 
bodies, and other agencies develor to meet 
a variety of situations. 


The Outgoing President’s Recommendations 


The “29 points” which President Kester 
presented to the Executive Board, House of 
Representatives, and the opening general 
session (see his address, pp. 253-264, in the 
September 15 JOURNAL) have attracted 
wide attention. They were received by both 
the Executive Board and House as a “blue- 
print for future planning.” 

A number of the recommendations are 
already “in work” or are extensions of ex- 
isting committee programs or headquarters 
activities. In this group are the recommen- 
dations relative to: 


> study of the present AVMA public rela- 
tions program 

> expansion of the internal PR program 

> contacts with feed, drug, and allied groups 

> preparation of a digest of House actions 


for delegates to use in reporting back to 
their constituent associations 


Annual Report to Members 


> the economics of large animal practice 


> extension of graduate and postgraduate 
training programs 
> improved liaison with student chapters 


> broader support of the Research Fund 
and its fellowship program 


> more Executive Board district meetings. 


A number of other recommendations are 
marked for early attention and action, some 
pending Executive Board study and ap- 
proval. These include: 


> extension of public relations work with 
youth organizations 
> exhibits for lay audiences 


> a syndicated newspaper column 


> a “duties handbook” for the guidance of 
the president and president-elect 


> preparation of a handbook for constituent 
associations 

> bimonthly publication of the American 
Journal of Veterinary Research 


With respect to the recommendations for 
AVMA field secretaries and added PR per- 
sonnel, it is apparent that these added ac- 
tivities entail substantial added expense 
and will have to await action on the pro- 
posed increase in annual dues which was 
approved by the House for final action in 
1958. 


Proposed Revision of Constitution 
and Bylaws 


The draft of the new constitution and by- 
laws, as finally revised by the House and 
approved at Cleveland for final action in 
1958, is the result of nearly two years of 
prior study by the Executive Board and 
staff. During this time, the approach to 
the desired revision changed from that of 
a series of amendments to the existing doc- 
uments (the last complete revision was in 
1940) to that of a complete rewriting and 
reorganization of them. 

The result is a new framework for the 
more efficient and logical functioning of the 
Association’s organizational structure of 
officers, governing bodies, councils, and com- 
mittees. The proposed reorganization is 
timely because the Association is undoubt- 
edly in a new phase of development and a 
new era of activities and responsibilities, 
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which we remember so well from the days when. we, too, 


rushed down to see what lay beneath the tree . 7 


is about to be re-created for our ieee, and 
grandchildren—and, through them, for ourselves again. 
Warmest Greetings from every member of the staff at The National Laboratories! 
May you enjoy to the utmost an oid-fashioned Christmas, 
unmarred by a single emergency call! 


May the New Year bring you everything of the best! 
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both with respect to the membership and to 
the public. 


Membership 

With a total membership of about 15,000, 
of which nearly 14,000 are veterinarians in 
the United States, the Association enjoys 
the voluntary support of about seven out 
of nine veterinarians in this country. 

This fact, plus the organization of the 
AVMA through its duly elected officers, 
Executive Board members, and delegates 
to the House, emphasizes the democratic 
nature of the Association and its solid 
foundation. Its strength also lies in its con- 
stituent associations, most of which carry on 
counterpart activities and programs in their 
respective areas. Through programs of edu- 
cation, research, legislation, and public in- 
formation, the AVMA and its component 
associations are dedicated to, and working 
for, the advancement of the science and art 
of veterinary medicine and their application, 
not only for the benefit of the profession 
but in the public interest. 


Report of AVMA Representative to National 
Academy of Science Subcommittee on Acute 
and Chronic Effects of Atomic Radiation on 
the Blood 


Your representative attended the annual meeting 
of the subcommittee June 15, 1957, at Brookhaven 
National Laboratory, Long Island, N.Y., along 
with representatives of 17 professional organiza- 
tions and governmental departments. Following 
Presentation of status summaries of (1) two ex- 
posed populations, (2) comparative evaluations 
with radiation treated populations, and (3) domes- 
tic animal studies, the discussion was concerned 
with the present and potential contributions of the 
several professional groups. 

At the present time there is no certainty about 
the hazards and the quantitative relationships of 
radiation—contrary to public hearing type infor- 
mation. The purpose of the National Academy of 
Science subcommittee is to amass quantitative data 
and to keep the professions informed about the 
multiple sources of radiation in our daily lives 
and the potential, relative hazard of the total radi- 
ation load to mankind. In order to achieve this the 
committee needs the assistance of the professions 
in supplying information, in suggesting areas in 
which research and development are needed, and 
in lending whole-hearted support in the interpre- 
tative endeavor. Information must be obtained 
from continued animal research. Information is 
also needed on the extent of hazardous situations 
—dquantitative data on the extent to which the 
population in general, as well as special popula- 
tions, are exposed. The promiscuous use of radia- 


tion for clinical diagnosis and therapy has not 
ceased, nor will it for some time to come. The 
expansion and development of the nuclear energy 
industry, and the growing use of radioactive iso- 
topes increases the total potentiai radiation dose 
to the population. 

The realistic present-day approach to the control 
of radiation hazard involves weighing the benefi- 
cial results to be expected from radiation exposure 
against the known detrimental effects and keeping 
the radiation dose as low as possible under the 
circumstances. The problem of radiation exposure 
is somewhat more simplified in veterinary medi- 
cine than in human medicine in regard to the ben- 
eficia! versus detrimental effect on the patient. 
Consideration of a practical finite value on an ani- 
mal’s life is possible. Other considerations relative 
to the shorter life span, selective breeding, et 
cetera downgrade the possible detrimental effects 
to one subject. It goes without saying that veter- 
inarians have no right whatever to expose other 
human beings, such as handlers and owners, to ra- 
diation, and to do so creates a posture of serious 
liability. The main consideration, then, is reduced 
to a comparison of the beneficial effects expected 
for the patient versus the radiation dose to the op- 
erator. The veterinary profession is no better and 
no worse than other professinal groups in regard 
to the use and misuse of radiation. However, there 
is a growing awareness in the profession as to 
the deleterious effects of radiation, especially with 
the impetus given by veterinary schools in the 
training of undergraduates of recent years. The 
evaluation of the use of the newer radioactive 
isotope technique of diagnosis and therapy in vet- 
erinary medicine, in regard to relative hazards to 
the operator and to environmental radio-contami- 
nation levels, is imperative. There also remains a 
necessary task of continuing to inform the bulk of 
the profession concerning radiation hazards from 
veterinary medical uses. 

It is the sincere opinion of your representative 
that much is to be gained by the subcommittee 
and by the veterinary profession through repre- 
sentative membership on this committee. The vet- 
erinary profession should, in every possible way, 
assist and complement the efforts of the subcom- 
mittee. In addition, in these times of rapid ad- 
vancement in the utilization of nuclear energy and 
the popularity of radioisotopes in research and 
practice, it would behoove our profession to main- 
tain intimate contact with the scientific approach 
the subcommittee maintains. 

Lt. Col. U. § Grant Kuhn, III, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


WOMEN'S AUXILIARY 
President—Mrs. Leslie H. Moe, 1814 W. Third Ave., 
Stillwater, Okla. 

Secretary—Mrs. A. W. Eivers, 1595 N. 18th, Salem, Ore. 


The Auxiliary Memorial Fund.—The families 
of the following veterinarians and wives of 
veterinarians who died during 1956-1957 -con- 
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tributed in their honor to the Memorial Fund 
of the Women’s Auxiliary to the AVMA: 

Dr. J. L. Axby, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mrs. Paul 
Baird, Waterville, Maine; Dr. Arthur A. 
Brockett, Little Falls, N. Y.; Mrs. B. M. 
Carnes, Muskogee, Okla.; Dr. Frank Chamber- 
lain, Rio Grande City, Texas; Mrs. Charles 
Dille, Cairo, Ill.; Dr. C. E. Dille, Cairo, IIL; 
Dr. Warren Earl, Reno, Nev.; Mrs. M. G. 
Edwards, Wilkesboro, N. Car.; Dr. James 
Ellis, Boise, Idaho; Dr. A. A. Feist, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Dr. William Foley, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Dr. J. R. Freidlin, New London, Minn.; Mrs. 
G. G. Graham, Kansas City, Mo.; 

Dr. W. Hilton, Winnepeg, Man.; Mrs. J. W. 
Jackman, Columbus, Ohio; Dr. J. A. Jaeger, 
Mesa, Ariz.; Mrs. Jones, Grove City, Ohio; 
Dr. John L. Kixmiller, Indianapolis, Ind.; Dr. 
H. A. Knocke, Adrian, Minn. ; Dr. B. J. Lattimer, 
Springfield, Minn.; Dr. T. .. Mahaffey, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; Dr. E. L. swine, Houlton, Maine; 
Dr. H. J. Ronnenberg, Houston, Texas; Dr. 
N. A. Runquist, Annandale, Minn.; Dr. Lee 
Seghetti, Fort Collins, Colo.; Dr. Charles A. 
Silverman, Mitchell, Neb.; Katie Simons, Tor- 
rington, Wyo.; Mrs. David M. Smith, Peoria, 
Ill.; Mrs. G. V. Spayth, Bloomville, Ohio; H. 
Keith Stevens, Pullman, Wash.; Mrs. O. A. 
Strickland, Omaha, Neb.; Dr. A. W. Suther- 
land, Andes, N. Y.; Dr. Dale Thornburg, Bur- 
lev, Idaho. 

Those wishing to contribute to the Memorial 
Fund in honor of a friend or relative should 
send the contribution to Mrs. John D. Stevens, 
Box 395. Seauim, Wash. Include the name, 
city, and state of the one honored as well as 
the name and address of a member of the 
family of the one so honored. 

Contributions co the Research Fund of the 
AVMA shouid be sent to Russell G. Rongren, 
American Veterinary Medical Association, 600 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Il. 

Contributions for the Student Loan Fund, 
Achievement Awards, and the General Fund 
should be sent to Mrs. John D. Stevens. 

s/Mrs. Joun D. Stevens, Treasurer. 


The longevity of man has increased re- 
markably in recent decades. At the time 
of Christ, the average span of life was ap- 
proximately 27 years; in 1900, it was 47 
yeurs; and today it is 67 years.—J. Am. 
Osteopath. A. (Aug., 1957): 723. 
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COMING MEETINGS 


a pa University of. Fifty-eighth annual conference 
Jan. Be 1958, School of 
Sedition University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
James Mark, 

Cornell University. ge conference for veterinarians. 
New York State Ly a College, Ithaca, Jan. 8-10, 
1958. W. A. Hagan, dean 

Ohio State Veterinary Medical Association. Seventy-fourth 
annual meeting. Netherland Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Jan. 8-10, 1958. Harry C. Sharp, executive secretary. 

Oklahoma Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Hotel Lawtonian, Lawton, Jan. 9-10, 1958. Mrs. 
Larma Bennett, 2805 S. W. 51 St., City, ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

Kansas Veterinary Medical Association. Annual conven- 
tion. Hotel Broadview, Wichita, Jan. 12-14, 1958. K. 
Maynard Curts, 5236 Delmar Ave., Kansas City 3, Kan., 
secretary. 

Tennessee Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Hotel Andrew Jackson, Nashville, Jan. 12-14, 1958. 
H. W. saya, 5009 Clinton Pike, Nashville, secretary- 


Association. Annual meeting. 
, Jan. 14-16, 1958. 


Des Moi 
F. B. Young, Waukee, lowa, secretary. 

American Board of Veterinary Toxicologists. Winter meet- 
ing. Sale Lake City, Utah, Jan. 15, 1958. William F. 
Harris, 1102 East Main St., Puyallup, Wash., secretary. 

Indiana Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 15-17, 
L. M. Borst, 3315 Shelby, Indianapolis, secretary. 

Intermountain Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
=. Hotel Utah, Sale Lake City, Jan. 16-18, 1958. R. 

A. Bagley, 4600 Creek View Dr., Murray, Utah, secretary. 

Minnesota V Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Sct. Paul Hotel, Sct. Paul, Jan. 20-22, 1958. B. S. Pome- 
roy, School of Veterinary icine, University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul 1, Minn., secretary. 

Michigan State University. Thirty-fifth anoual postgraduate 
conference for veterinarians, Jan. 22- Fete 1958. College 
of Veterinary Medicine, Michigan State University, Eas: 
Lansing. W. W. Armistead, dean. 

California Veterinary Medical Association. Midwinter con- 
ference. School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
California, Davis, Jan. 27-29, 1958. C. S. Travers, 3004 
16th Sc., San Francisco, executive secretary. 


Louisiana State University. Annual veterinary conference. 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Jan. 28-29, 
1958. W. T. Oglesby, Baton Rouge 3, La., head. 

North Carolina State College. Conference for i 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh, Jan. 28-31, 
C. D. Grinnells, chairman. 

Maryland State Veterinary Medical 
Winter meeting. Emerson Hotel, 
30-31, 1958. Harry L. Schultz, Jr., 
Baltimore 14, Md., secretary-treasurer. 

Oregon Veterinary Medical Association. Winter meeting. 

Portland, Jan. 31-Feb. 1, 1958. Edward L. Holden, 
P. O. Box 445, Oswego, secretary. 

Missouri Veterinary Medical Association. Hotel Continen- 
tal, Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 9-10, 1958. W. L. Schon- 
delmeyer, 116 E. Maple, Independence, Mo., chairman. 


Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association. Forty-second 
annual meeting. Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 
10-12, 1958. Burr A. Beach, Veterinary Science Bidg., 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis., secretary. 

New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association. Seventy-fourth 
annual meeting. Hotel Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, Asbury 
Park, N. J.. Feb. 12-13, 1958. John R. McCoy, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J., secretary. 

Region Four American Animal Hospital Association. Winter 
meeting. Veterinary Clinic, Fort Collins, Colo., Feb. 16 
1958. D. T. Albrecht, secretary. 


1958. 


1958. 


Association. Annual 
Baltimore, Md., Jan. 
9011 Harford Rd., 
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new ALBAPLEX capsules plug the 


therapeutic loopholes when infection persists 


Comprehensive antibacterial coverage 
in most infections, especially in the 
presence of resistant strains of mi- 
crococci 


Albaplex therapy is the logical approach 
to a variety of mixed infections of dogs 
and cats, including those trouble- 
some infections in which micrococci 
are present 


Check the many advantages offered by Albaplex 
e wide range coverage of gram-positive and gram- 
negative pathogens 

¢ reinforced with Albemycint for special action 
against strains of micrococci resistant even to 
broad-spectrum antibiotics 

¢ rapid gastrointestinal absorption with excep- 
tionally high and persistent blood jevels 

¢ specifically designed for small-animal dosage 
¢ maximum therapeutic effectiveness at mini- 
mum cost 


Each capsule contains 60 mg. of Panmycint phosphate 
(equivalent to 60 mg. of tetracycline hydrochloride) and 
60 mg. of Albamycin (as novobiocin calcium). Supplied 
in bottles of 16 and 100. 


| Upichn | VETERINARY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT/THE UPJOHN COMPANY/ KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN “TRADEMARK TTRADEMARK, REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 
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Colorado State University. Nineteenth annual veterinary 
conference. Glover Veterinary Hospital, College of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, Colorado State University, Fort Col- 
lins, Colo., Feb. 17-19, 1958, Lloyd C. Moss, head De- 
partment of Medicine, Colorado State University, secre- 
tary. 

Illinois State Veterinary Medical Asseciation. Annual con- 
vention. LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 17-19, 1958. C. B. 
Hostetler, 1385 Whitcomb Ave., Des Plaines, Ill., execu- 
tive-secretary. 

American Animal Hospital Association. Silver anniversary 
meeting. Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill., April 23-26, 1958. 

Dr. Wayne H. Riser, secretary. 


Oklahoma State University. Oklahoma conference for Vet- 
erinarians. College of Veterinary Medicine, Oklahoma 
State University, Stillwater, May 5-6, 1958. Lester John- 
son, Department of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery, 
chairman. 

New York State Veterinary Medical Society. Sixty-seventh 
annual meeting. Concord Hotel, Kiamesha Lake, N. Y., 
Sept. 10-12, 1958. Joan S. Halat, 803 Varick St., Utica, 
N. Y., executive secretary. 

New England Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Hotel Wentworth, Portsmouth, N. H., Sept. 21-24, 
1958. C. Lawrence Blakely, 100 Longwood Ave., Boston 
15, Mass., secretary-treasurer. 


Regularly Scheduled Meetings 


ALABAMA—Central Alabama Veterinary Association, the 
firss Thursday of each month. B. M. Lauderdale, Mont- 
gomery, secretary. 

Jefferson County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Thursday of each month. S. A. Price, 213 N. 
15th St., Birmingham, secretary. 

Mobile-Baldwin Veterinary Medical Association, the third 


Foreign Meetings 


Sixth International Congresses on Tropical Medicine and 


Malaria. Lisbon, Portugal, Sept. 5-13, 1958. Professor 
R. Pinto, Institute of Tropical Medic'ce, Lisbon, 

al. (Memb P application fornis may be 
iadinct by U.S. veterinarians by writing to the AVMA.) 


Tuesday of each month. W. David Gross, 771 Hol- 
combe Ave., Mobile, Ala., secretary. 


North Alabama Veterinary Medical Association, the sec- 
ond Thursday of November, January, March, May, July, 
and September, in Decatur, Ala. Ray A. Ashwander, 
Decatur, Ala., secretary. 


ARIZONA—Central Arizona Veterinary 


Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Tuesday of each month. Keith T. 
Maddy, Phoenix, Ariz. -» Secretary. 
Southern Arizona Veterinary Medical Association, the 
thied Wednesday of each month at 7:30 p.m. E. T. 
Anderson, Rt. 2 Box 697, Tucson, Ariz., secretary. 


CALIFORNIA—Alameda-Contra Costa Veterinary Medical 


Association, the fourth Wednesday of Jan., March, May, 
June, Aug., Oct., and Nov. Leo Goldston, 3793 Broad- 
way, Oakland 11, Calif., secretary. 


Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of February, April, July, September, and De- 
cember at 3004 16th St., San Francisco, Calif. Mr. Herb 
Warren, executive secretary. 


Central California Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month. R. B. Barsaleau, 2333 
E. Mineral King, Visalia, Calif., secretary. 

Kern County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday evening of each month. A. L. Irwin, 301 Taft 
Highway, Bakersfield, Calif., secretary. 


Safe Inhalation Anesthesia for Small Animals 


ETHER-OXYGEN ANESTHESIA MACHINE 


reversible 


¥ Rapid recovery 


Sold only to graduate veterinarians. For com- 
plete information on Ohio veterinary apparatus, 
prices and names of local dealers, please write 
Veterinory Products Dept. VM-12. 


Safe because... Completely 


-¥ the techniques provide rapid Versatile 
control of depth of anesthesia © For closed, semi-closed 

¥ Oxygen concentration always in or open techniques 
excess of metabolic requirements | @ Use for resuscitation or 
v Ether provides excellent relaxa- oxygen therapy by 

tion at anesthesia level mask or intubation 


v Respiratory arrest easily ®Completely mobile. 


Rugged yet lightweight 
construction 


Chemical 


OHIO CHEMICAL & SURGICAL EQUIPMENT CO. 
Madison 10, Wisconsin 


{A Division of Air Reduction Company, 
Incorporated) &D 
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Mid-Coast Veterinary Medical Association, the first Thurs- 
day of every even month. W. H. Rockey, P. O. Box 121, 
San Luis Obispo, Calif., secretary. 

Monterey Bay Area Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of each month. Lewis J. Campbell, 90 
Corral de Tierra, Salinas, Calif., secretary. 

North San Joaquin Valley Veterinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Wednesday of each month at the Hotel Co- 
vell, in Modesto, Calif. Lyle A. Baker, Turlock, Calif., 
secretary. 

Orange Belt Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Monday of each month. Chester A. Maeda, 766 E. 
Highland Ave., San Bernardino, Calif., secretary. 
Orange County Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month, Donald E. Lind, 2643 N. Main 
St., Santa Ana, Calif., secretary. 

Peninsula Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Monday of each month. R. C. Lawson, 40-40 El Camino, 
Palo Alto, Calif., secretary. 

Redwood Empire Veterinary Medical Association, the 
thied Thursday of each month. Robert E. Clark, Napa, 
Calif., secretary. 

Sacramento Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Wednesday of each month. W. E. Steinmetz, 
4227 Freeport Bivd., Sacramento, Calif., secretary. 

San Diego County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month. H. R. Rossoll, 1795 
Moore St., San Diego, Calif., secretary. 

3an Fernando Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Friday of each month at the Casa Escobar Restau- 
rant in Studio City. John Chudacoff, 7912 Sepulveda 
Bivd., Van Nuys, secretary. 

Santa Clara Valley Veterinary Association, the fourth 
Tuesday of each month. Kay Beulley, N. Fourth and 
Gish Rd., San Jose, Calif., secretary. 


Southern California Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of cach month. Don Mahan, 1919 Wil- 
shire Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif., executive secretary. 


Tulare County Veterinarians, the second Thursday of 
each month. R. B. Barsaleau, 2333 E. Mineral King, 
Visalia, Calif., secretary. 


COLORADO—Denver Area Veterinary Society, the fourth 
Tuesday of every month. Richard C. Tolley, 5060 S. 
Broadway St., Englewood, Colo., secretary. 


Nerthern Colorado Veterinary Medical Society, the first 
Monday of each month. M. A. Hammarlund, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, Colorado A. & M. College, Fort 
Collins, Colo., secretary. 


DELAWARE—New Castle County Veterinary Association, 
the firsts Tuesday of each month at 9:00 p.m. in the 
Hotel Rodney, Wilmington, Del. E. J. Hathaway, Clifron 
Park Manor, Apt. 73-5. Wilmington 2, Del., secretary. 


FLORIDA—Central Florida Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the first Tuesday of each month, time and place 
specified monthly. Jack H. McElyer, 5925 Edgewater 
Drive, Orlando, Fla., secretary. 

Florida West Coast Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Wednesday of each month at the Lighthouse 
Inn, in Se. Petersburg. R. L. Brutus, 336 E. 15th St., 
Hialeah, Fla., secretary. 
Jacksonville Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of every month. Dodsons Restaurant. P. S. 
Roy, 4443 Atlantic Bivd., Jacksonville, Fla., secretary. 
Medical Society, third 
time and i 


Northwest Florida Veterinary 
Wednesday of each month, 
monthly. T. R. Geci, 
Fla., secretary. 


Palm Beach Veterinary Society, the last Thursday of each 
month in the county office building at 810 Datura St., 


place specified 
108B Catherine Ave., Pensacola, 
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an important new biological 
of high immunizing value 


5 inl protection against 


@ CANINE DISTEMPER 


@ INFECTIOUS CANINE HEPATITIS and 


@ IMPORTANT SECONDARY BACTERIA 


usually associated with these virus diseases. 


5 CC. AND 50 CC. VIALS. 


Tri-Jex is supplied in 3 x 5 cc. 1 dose 
vials and 50 ce. vials. 


IMPORTANT 
‘SECONDARY — | 
BACTERIA 


ADMINISTRATION AND DOSAGE 


Tri-Jex should be administered soon 
after weaning, either subcutaneously 
or intramuscularly, in 3 injections of 
5 ec. each, at 10 to 21 day intervals. 
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distributed by 


QUIBB 


TRI-JEX is an important new bio- 
logical for the veterinary profession. 
With Tri-Jex, you can immunize 
healthy, susceptible dogs and puppies 
against distemper, and hepatitis as 
well as important secondary bacteria. You 
protect three ways—with a single product. 


Tri-Jex contains killed viruses of canine 
distemper and infectious canine hepatitis, 
together with killed cultures of Brucella 
bronchisepticus, Streptococcus pyogenes, 
and Salmonella typhimurium. Canine pa- 
tients are thus safely protected from expo- 
sure to virulent cases of two of their most 
serious virus diseases, and enjoy the addi- 
tional protection of an active resistance to 
secondary bacterial invasion. 


FIRST-RATE IMMUNITY QUICKLY. Tri-Jex 
confers highly effective immunity against 
hepatitis in less than two weeks after the 
first injection, against distemper two weeks 
after the second injection. A third injection 
confers a more lasting immunity effective 
for at least two to three years. 


STERILE, POTENT, SAFE. Rigid laboratory 
and control tests safeguard quality—you 
can administer Tri-Jex with safety and con- 
fidence. Like all biologicals distributed by 
Squibb, Tri-Jex is quickly available from 
your favorite veterinary wholesaler or near- 
est Squibb branch. 


May we send you additional literature and 
prices? Write: 
SQUIBB, Veterinary Department 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


SQUIBB 


-THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT 


HOW WELL DO YOU 
KNOW THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
OF BIOLOG/CALS 


distributed by SQUIBB? 


SQUIBB offers the veterinary profession five 
easy-to-administer biologicals in addition to 
TRI-JEX. Each is described briefly below. 
Note particularly that Sin-jex and Femulgen 
are “one-shot” vaccines, making possible the 
inoculation of difficult patients safely and effec- 
tively with a single handling. 


All biologicals distributed by Squibb are of 
unsurpassed quality, tested and retested to 
safeguard purity and potency. Use them with 
confidence. There are no finer biologicals avail- 
able anywhere today. 


BIOLOGICALS distributed by SQUIBB ARE 
SOLD TO VETERINARIANS ONLY, and are 
eveilable from your FAVORITE VETERINARY 
WHOLESALER or from your NEAREST SQUIBS 
BRANCH. 

SIN-JEX 

good immunity against 

di and 


ot the same time with a single in- 
jection. Sin-jex is the first success- 
ful combination of o vacuum dried, 
modified live virus distemper frac- 
tien (chick embryo origin) with a 
killed virus hepatitis fraction as 
dilvent. Sin-jex is instantly recon- 
stituted into a fine homogeneous 
suspension which posses easily 
through 22 gauge needle, and 
produces immunity in less then 2 
weeks. Supplied in 6 x 3 cc.—! dose 
viols 

FEMULGEN 


8ingle-injection vaccine for im- 
izoti inst feline di \p: 

(feline infectious enteritis, malig- 
nent panieuvcopenia, infectious fe- 
line agranulocytosis, etc.) Femulgen 
is a homologous vaccine, prepored 
from the tissues of young suscep- 
tible cats inoculated with virulent 
feline distemper virus. This virus 
is extrected, inactivated with 
formalin and suspended in an oil 
emulsion. Supplied in 5 x 1 cc.— 
1 dose vials, with disposable 
syringe. 

RABIES VACCINE 


«+.both phenolized and chick em- 
bryo origin, for positive immunizo- 
tion against rabies for a period 
of one yeor. Supplied in 5 x 3 ec.— 
1 and 10-dose vials for live virus, 
chick embryo origin, 50 cc. vials 
for phenolized suspension. 

ANTI CANINE 

DISTEMPER SERUM 

and 

ANT! INFECTIOUS 

MEPATITIS SERUM 


---immediate passive immunity 
gai canine distemper and in- 


cc. viols. 
CANINE 
DISTEMPER VACCINE 


... modified live virus, chick em- 
brye origin, for immunization 
agoinst distemper in cogs. Sup- 
plied in 6x2 cc.—single-dose viols. 
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West Palm Beach. J. J. McCarthy, 500-25th Street, West 
Palm Beach, Fia., secretary. 

Ridge Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth Thurs- 
day of each month in Bartow, Fla. Paul J. Myers, 
Winter Haven, Fia., 

South Florida Veterinary Soci the third Wednesday of 
each month. Time and place > caeaeel monthly. Frank 
Mueller, Jr., 4148 E. 8th Ave., Hialeah, Fla., secretary. 


Suwannee Valley Veterinary Association, the fourth Tues- 
day of each month, Hotel Thomas, Gainesville. W. B. 
Martin, Jr., 3002 N. W. 6th St., Gainesville, Fia., 
secretary. 

Volusia County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Thursday of each month. A. E. Hixon, 131 
Mary St., Daytona Beach, Fla., secretary. 

GEORGIA—Adanta Veterinary Society, the second Tues- 
day of every month at the Elks Home on Peachtree St., 
Atlanta, Ga. J. L. Christopher, Smyrna, Ga., secretary. 

ILLINOIS—Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month. Mark E. Davenport, Jr., 
215 S. Edgewood Ave., LaGrange, Ill., secretary. 
Eastern Illinois Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of March, June, September, and December. 
A one-day clinic is held in May. H. S. Bryan, College 
of Veterinary Medicine, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
secretary. 

INDIANA—Central Indiana Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Wednesday of each month. Peter John- 
son, Jr., 4410 N. Keystone Ave., Indianapolis 5, secretary. 
Michiana Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of every month except July and December, at 
the Hotel LaSalle, South Bend, Ind. J. M. Carter, 3421 
S$. Main St., Elkhart, Ind., secretary. 


Tenth District Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. J. S. Baker, P. O. Box 52, 
Pendleton, Ind., secretary. 


IOWA—Cedar Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 


second Monday of each month, except January, July, 
August, and October in Black's Tea Room, Waterloo, 
lowa. A_ J. Cotten, Grundy Center, secretary. 

Central Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Monday of each morth, except June, July, and August, 
at 6:30 p.m., Breeze House, Ankeny, Iowa. John Herrick, 
Ames, secretary. 

Coon Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Wednesday of each month, September through May, at 
7:30 p.m., Cobblestone Inn, Storm Lake, Iowa. Robert 
McCutcheon, Holstein, secretary. 

East Central lowa Association, the second Thursday of 
each month, at 6:30 p.m., usually in Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
William Rugger, Oxford, secretary. 

Fayette County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third 5 4 of each month at 6:30 p.m. in West 
Union, Iowa. H. J. Morgan, West Union, secretary. 
North lowa-South Mi Veterinary Assoeia- 
tion, the first Tuesday of February, May, August, and 
November at the Wisneslick Horel, Decorah, lowa, 
6:30 p.m. Donald E. Moore, Box 178, Decorah, Iowa, 
secretary. 


KANSAS—Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association 


and Kansas City Small Animal Hospital Association, the 
third Tuesday of each month. Robert E. Guilfoil, 18 
N. 2nd St., Kansas City 18, Kansas, secretary. 


KENTUCKY—Central Kentucky Veterinary Medical Asso- 


ciation, the firsts Wednesday of each month. L. S. Shir- 
rell, Varsailles Rd., Frankford, secretary. 


Keep Teat OPEN Keep it MEDICATED 
Keep it MILKING 


INJURED TEATS, SCAB TEATS, STENOSIS, POST-OPERATIVELY 


To maintain unrestricted milk flow and provide antiseptic protection is of 
first importance in the successful treatment of teat troubles. Dr. Naylor 
Dilators act both MEDICALLY and MECHANICALLY to provide broad 
spectrum germicidal activity and gentle, non-irritating support to 
traumatized sphincter and teat mucosa. 

Contain Sulfathiazole —the self-contained anti-microbial medication 
in Dr. Naylor Dilators provides full time antiseptic activity in the entire 
streak canal. They do not depend upon packaging ointment for anti- 
septic or therapeutic properties. The medication is IN the Dilators and 
is released slowly IN the teat to combat infection, reduce inflammation 
and keep streak canal open to promote normal healing, natural milking 
Positive retention in large or small teats! 


WITH ANTIBIOTICS 


Dr. Naylor Dilators are an ideal vehicle for additional local medication 
of your choice. To obtain the synergistic bactericidal action of Anti- 
biotics with Sulfathiazole following ieat surgery, saturate with your 
favorite udder infusion antibiotic. 
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Jefferson County Veterinary Society of Kentucky, Inc., 
the firse Wednesday evening of each month in Louisville 
or within a radius of 50 miles. W. E. Bewley, P.O. Box 
Crestwood, secretary. 


MARYLAND—Baltimore City Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Thursday of each month, September 
through May (except December), at 4 p-m. at the 
Park Plaza Hotel, Charles and Madison St., Baltimore, 
Md. Harry L. Schultz, Jr., 9011 Harford Rd., Baltimore, 
Md., secretary. 


MICHIGAN—Mid-State Veverinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Thursday of each month with the exception 
of November and December. Robert E. Kader, 5034 
Armstrong Rd., Lansing 17, Mich., secretary. 

Saginaw Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of each month. S. Correll, Re. 1, Mid- 
land, Mich., secretary. 

Southeastern Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Wednesday of every month, September through May. 
Gilbert Meyer, 14003 E. Seven Mile Rd., Detroit 5, 
Mich., secretary. 


MISSOURI—Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical Associa- 


tion, the first Friday of each month (except July and 
August), at the Coronado Hotel, Lindell Blvd. and 


Dr. Hammarlund Joins Ralston Purina Staff 


Dr. Marion A. Hammarlund, a former faculty 
member of Colorado State University has joined 
the Animal Pathology Division of the Ralston 
Purina Company, Dr. R. M. Bethke, research 
vice-president, announced in October. 

A native of Topeka, Kan., Dr. Hammarlund 
received his B.S. and D.M.V. degrees at Kansas 
State College. Following two years in large ani- 
mal veterinary practice, he joined Colorado State 
University where he did diagnostic work and 


Dr. Marion A. Hammarlund 


taught poultry diseases. Dr. Hammarlund also did 
graduate study in animal pathology. 

He is a member of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association and a reserve officer in the 
U. S. Army Veterinary Corps. 


Spring Ave., St. Louis, Mo., at 8 p.m. Chester R. Pleg- 
ge, 4249 Peck St., St. Louis 7, Mo., secretary. 

Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association and Kansas 
City Small Animal Hospital Association, the third Tues- 
day of each month. Robert E. Guilfoil, 18 N. 2nd Sc., 
Kansas City 18, Kansas, secretary. 


NEW JERSEY—Central New Jersey Veterinary Medical 
Association, the second Thursday of November, January, 
March, and May at Old 7 Inn, Hightstown, N. J. 
David C. Tudor, Cranbury, N. J., secretary. 

Metropolitan New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Wednesday evening of each month from Octo- 
ber through April at the Academy of Medicine, 91 
Lincoln Park South, Newark, N. J. Myron S. Ariein, 
2172 Milburn Ave., Maplewood, N. J., secretary. 
Northern New Jersey Veterinary Association, the fourth 
Tuesday of each month at the Casa Mana in Teaneck. 
James R. Tanzola, Upper Saddle River, secretary. 
Northwest Jersey Veterinary Society, the third Wednes- 
day of every odd month. G. R. Muller, 43 Church St., 
Lambertville, N. J., secretary. 

Southern New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month at the Collingswood 
Veterinary Hospital, Colling d. M. Sauer, 
secretary. 


NEW YORK—New York City, Inc., Veterinary Medical 
Association of, the firss Wednesday of each month at 
the New York Academy of Sciences, 2 East 63rd St., 
New York City. C. E. DeCamp, 43 West Gist St., New 
York 23, N. Y., secretary. 

New York State Veterinary College, Annual conference 
for veterinarians. Cornell University, Ithaca. W. A. Ha- 
gan, New York State Veterinary College, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y., dean. 

Monroe County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 


Provides an accurate pattern against which to cut with knife or 

cuar blade. Fits firmly, cannot move or slip when clamped inte 

—. Made of non-rusting, light, cast aluminum, highly polished. 
a lifetime with minimum care. Simplicity of design and con- 
struction reduces possibility of breakage or 

mechanical failure. Forms immediately 

ble tc provide distinctive marking of these 


Boxer postpaid $15.00 
Boston Terrier — postpaid ee 
Great Dane — postpaid $1 
tpaid $15.00 
above — postpaid $50.00 
patented “championship” forms are pat- 


after markings of winners of top honors 
competition. Forms for other breeds 
id to veterinarians 


MacALLA 
Route No. 2, Box 


BORATORIES 
Lensing Michigan 


ie check or money order 
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FUROXONE’ AERODUST 


BRAND OF FURAZOLIOONE VETERINARY 


provides bactericidal action at the site of infection 


Anew dosage form for inhalation, FUROXONE AERODUST VETERINARY 
is a fine, light, yellow powder that contains Furoxone 25%, and re- 
mains suspended in the air for 30 minutes or longer. It is indicated 
for the treatment of chronic respiratory disease (C.R.D. or air sac 
infection) in poultry flocks. 

Administration: For each 1,000 chickens, empty the convents of one 
100 gram carton into a dust applicator such as a Hudson Admiral 
Duster No. 766. In dim light or darkness, direct dust cloud about 
2 feet over birds from a distance of 5 to 6 feet from nearest bird. 
Supplied: Carton of 100 Gm. 

Other Eaton veterinary preparations for poultry: 

FUROXONE CONCENTRATE VETERINARY —F eed additive for salmonelloses, 
histomoniasis, hexamitiasis, synovitis and control of secondary invaders 
associated with chronic respiratory disease and non-specific enteritis. 
FURACIN® WATER MIX VETERINARY—Drinking water additive for the 
brand of nitrefurazone = control of outbreaks of cecal and intestinal coccidiosis 
due to Eimeria tenella and E. necatrix in chickens. 


Available through your professional veterinary distributor 


NITROFURANS—a new class of antimicrobials . . . 
neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 
° EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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What Is Your Diagnosis ? 


Because of the interest in veterinary radiology, a case history and 
radiographs depicting a diagnostic problem are usually pub- 
lished in each issue. 


Make your diagnosis from the picture below—then turn the page > 


Figure 

History.—A female Collie, 7 years old, was slightly lame in the left front leg 

since a dog fight two months previously. The leg was not tender but serum was 


draining from a wound on the volar surface 5 cm. above the carpal joint. A radio- 
graph was taken. 


(Diegnosis and findings are reported on next page) 
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Here Is the Diagnosis 
(Continued from preceding page) 


Diagnosis.—Focal periostitis, probably the result of the penetration of the 
periosteum by a dog’s tooth. 

Comment.—The area was incised and examined for the presence of a non- 
opaque foreign body. When none was found, the periosteum was scraped with a 
currette and the wound packed with petrolatum gauze which was removed in ten 
days. The wound healed promptly. Penicillin (300,000 I.U.) was given daily for 
five days. 


Fig. 2—Radiograph, later- 
al view, of the foreleg of 
the dog showing focal per- 
iostitis of the ulna (arrow). 


Discussion by Publications Committee, American Veterinary Radiological So- 
ciety.—Periosteum reacts to injury with proliferation and calcification; as for 
example, the interesting “rubber band” cases show tunnels similar to this one 
illustrated, except that they encircle the bone involved. Following adequate drain- 
age and the use of antibiotics, recession of the lesion may be expected. 


Our readers are invited to submit histories, radiographs, and diagnoses of 
interesting cases which are suitable for publication. 

This case was presented by members of the staff of the Riser Animal Hos- 
pital, Skokie, 
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a new adreno corticotrophic complex’ for improved 
action against a wide range of body stresses 


Corticotrophin A with Ammonium Carboxymethylcellulose 


subcutaneous 
injection 
hastens 
anti-i 


recovery in : "effects 
ketosis | 
inflammatory y 
skin disorders ADRENAL ‘& 
CORTEX carbohydrate anid 


direct stimulation 


allergic diseases protein metabolism 


bone‘and joint 
diseases 


ophthalmic diseases — Tricortan stimulates the 
adrenal cortex to produce 


systemic stress . the entire spectrum of 


re cortical hormones at an 
conditions | salt and water 


regulation of 


balance 


Tricortan is effective: free from side actions and allergic response. 


1. Stimulates secretion of the entir. spectrum of Tricortan is convenient: 
adrenal hormones. 2. Its activity is prolonged. 
3. Unique formulation protects the deposit of active 1. Is consistently free flowing. 2. Concentration of 


= 40 U.S.P. units of adreno corticotrophic activity per 
ome a decomposition by y cc. is ideal for both small and large animal use. 


3. Available from all Jen-Sal Branches in individually 
Tricortan is safe: © 


1. Does not produce adrenal damage or atrophy. Jensen - Salsbery / 4 
2. Does not inhibit or impair the normal healing Laboratories, Inc. Ef] dl 
process or immune response. 3. Is highly purified, Kansas City, Missouri 
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Dr. R. B. Meeks (second from right), production 
manager, Armour Laboratories serum plant, 
Kansas City, Kan., has retired after thirty-six 
years with the company. 
Tendering him a farewell dinner are Chris S. 
Thomsen (left), office manager; E. L. Norris, 
production foreman, and Dr. F. B. Anderson who 
succeeds Dr. Meeks as production manager, all 
of the serum plant; and L. H. Glaves, manager 
of industrial relations, Armour Laboratories, 
Kankakee, Ill. 


You can’t beat WAYNE 


Put life into your 
pups! Make them 
grow and develop into 
strong, sturdy dogs — 
with the complete all- 
in-one Wayne Dog 
Food. Builds and Valuable 
holds body weight. . . coupons on 
improves health and the beck of 
stamina. Meets all every bag 
feeding requirements. 


WAYNE DOG FOOD 


ALLIED MILLS. INC, Dog Food Divison, Ft. Wayne, Ind 


Thursday of even-numbered months except August. Irwin 
Bircher, 50 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y., secretary. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Central Carolina Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, the second Wednesday of each month 
at 7:00 p.m. in the O'Henry Hotel, Greensboro. Joseph 
A. Lombardo, 411 Woodlawn Ave., Greensboro, secre- 
tary. 

Eastern North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, 
the first Friday of each month, time and place specified 
monthly, Byron H. Brow, Box 453, Goldsboro, N. Car., 
secretary. 

Piedmont Veterinary Medical Association, the last Friday 
of each month. John G. Martin, Boone, N. Car., sec- 
retary. 

Twin Carolinas Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of each month in the Orange Bow! 
Restaurant, — N. Car., at 7:30 p.m. James R. 
Burgess, Rockingham, N. Car., secretary. 


OH1O—Cincinnati Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Tuesday of every month at Shuller's Wigwam, 
6210 Hamilton Ave., at North Bend Road. G. C. Lewis, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Northwestern Ohio Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of March and July. C. S. Alvanos, 
Toledo, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Miami Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Wednesday of December, March, June, and September. 
J. M. Westfall, Greenville, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Dayton Veterinary Medical Association, the third Tues- 
day of every month. O. W. Fallang, Dayton, secretary. 


Tri-County Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Wednesday of January, May, and September. Mrs. R 
Slusher, Mason, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


North Central Ohio Ve «rc mary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of * :aonth except during the sum- 
mer. R. W. McClung, Tiffin, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Columbus Academy of Veterinary Medicine, every month, 
September through May. E. M. , Col 

Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 

Cuyahoga County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
firss Wednesday in Septernber, October, December, 
February, March, April. and May, at 9:00 p.m. at the 
Carter Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. F. A. Coy, Cleveland, 
Ohio, secretary. 


Summit County Veterinary Medical Association, the last 
Tuesday of every month (except June, July, and August). 
at the Mayflower Hotel, Akron, Ohio. M. L. Scort, 
Akron, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Killbuck Valley Veterinary Medical Association. the 
firse Wednesday of alternate months beginning with 
February. D. J. Kern, Killbuck, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Mahoning County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Tuesday of every month, at 9:00 p.m. S. Segall, 
Youngstown, Ohio, secretary 


Stark County Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of every month. at McBrides Emerald Lounge, 
Canton, Ohio. M. L. Willen, 4423 Tuscarawas St.. 
Canton, Ohio, secretary. 


OKLAHOMA—Oklahboma County Veterinary Medical As- 

sociation. the second Wednesday of every month, 7:30 
p.m., Patrick's Foods Cafe, 1016 N.W. 23rd St., Okla- 
homa City. Forese H. Stockton, 2716 S.W. 29th St., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., secretary. 
Tulsa Veterinary Medical Association, the third Thurs- 
day of each month in Directors’ Parlor of the Brook- 
side State Bank, Tulsa, Okla. Don L. Hohmann, 538 
S. Madison St., Tulsa, Okla., secretary. 


OREGON—Portiand Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month, at 7:30 p.m., Ireland's 
Restaurant, Lloyds’, 718 N.E. 12th Ave., Portland. Donald 
L. Moyer, 8415 S.E. McLoughlin Blvd., Portland 2, 
Ore., secretary. 
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enhanced action through 
synergistic effectiveness 
against 
-positive & mixed 


The synergistic, antimicro- 
— action of simultaneous therapy with 


vlOnS penicillin and dihy drostreptomycin (such 
as with Combiotic) is greater than the ad- 


ditive effects of the individual drugs. 


COMBIOTIC 


PENICILLIN AND OIHYOROSTREPTOMYCIN 
in vivo protection’ 


PENICILLIN AND STR EPTOMYCIN 


PER CENT SURVIVED 


— 


TREPT cl pent | 


SURVIVAL RATE OF MICE SIX DAYS AFTER SURVIVAL RATE OF MICE SIX DAYS AFTER 
INFECTION WITH PNEUMOCOCCUS INFECTION WITH KLEBSIELLA 


*The synergistic effectiveness of penicillin and dihydrostreptomycin was demonstrated by in vivo 
studies reported by Bliss, E.A.; Warth, P.T.,and Long, P.H.: Bull. Johns Hopkins Hosp. 90; 149, 1952, 


PENIGILLIN AND STF 


For sale only to veterinarians 
Available as: COMBIOTIC P-S (DRY) Single-dose vials Five-dose vials 


each dose contains: 100,000 units penicillin G 
potassium, 300,000 units penicillin G procaine, 
and 1.0 Gm. dihydrostreptomycin. 


COMBIOTIC AQUEOUS SUSPENSION Five-dose vials (10 cc.) Fifty-dose vi_ls (100 ce.) 


each dose contains: 400,000 units penicillm G 
procaine, and 0.5 Gm. dihydrostreptomycin. 


(Pfizer) Department of Veterinary Medicine 
Prizer LABORATORIES, Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
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DEODORIZED 
—Walathion 


TICK and FLEA KILLER 


PET CHEMICALS 
product 


Finally —Deodorized Malathion, the one proved 
truly-effective killer of TICKS and FLEAS—is 
incorporated into an entire line of ethical 
veterinary products. 


Works . . . with lower toxicity ... where DDT, 
Chlordane and Lindane fail. 


Pet Chemicals 


TICK DIP CONCENTRATE 


Kills fleas in minutes—all ticks in a few 
nours. Lasting residual action. 


TICK AND FLEA SPRAY 


For kennel or home use. Kills fleas 
quickly, ticks overnight. 


FLEA POWDER 


Kills all fleas in 15 to 30 minutes. 
Non-toxic even on puppies or cats. 


TICK SALVE 


Use between toes and in ears to kill 
ticks quickly. Residual effect. 


Prove Malathion's effectiveness, send to Dept. 
JV for generous professional samples .. . 


PET CHEMICALS, Inc. 


1038 N.W. 21st TERRACE 
MIAMI, FLORINA 


Willamette Veterinarian Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month, except July and August, at the 
Marion Hotel, Salem. Marvin M. Corff, McMinnville, 
Ore., secretary 


PENNSYLVANIA—Del-High Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation, the first Thursday of each month. Stewart Rock- 
well, 10th and Chestnut Sts., Emmaus, Pa., secretary. 


Keystone Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Wednesday of each month at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania School of Veterinary Medicine, 39th and “yo 
land Ave., Philadelphia 4, Pa. iw_A C. Snyder, 39th 
and Woodland Ave., Philadelphia 4, » Secretary. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Piedmont Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the third Wednesday of each month at the Fair- 
forest Hotel, Union, S$. Car. Worth Lanier, York, S. 


TEXAS—Coastal Bend Veterinary Association, the second 
Wednesday of each month. J. Marvin Prewitt, 4141 Lex- 
ington Bivd., Corpus Christi, Texas, secretary. 


VIRGINIA—Central Virginia Veterinarians’ Association, the 
third Thursday of each month at the William Byrd Hotel 
in Richmond at 8:00 p.m. M. R. Levy, 312 W. Cary Ct., 
Richmond 20, Va., secretary. 


Northern Virginia Veterinary Conference, the second 
Tuesday of each month. Francis E. Mullen, 1130 S. 
Main St., Harrisonburg, Va., secretary-treasurer. 


Northern Virginia Veterinary | Society, the — Wednes- 


day of every third month. ed by 
letter. H. C. Newman, Box 145, Merrifield, secretary. 


Southwest Virginia Veterinary Medical Association, the 
firse Thursday of each month. I. D. Wilson, Blackburg, 
secretary. 


WASHINGTON—Seattle Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Monday of each month, Magnolia American 
Legion Hall, 2870 32nd W., Sea:tle, Wash. William S. 
Green, 9637 S. E. 36th, Mercer Island, Wash., secretary. 


South Puget Sound Veterinary Association, the second 
Thursday of each month except July and August. O. I. 
Bailey, P. O. Box 906, Olympia, Wash., secretary. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Kyowva (Ky., Ohio, W. Va.) Veter- 
inary Medical Association, second Thursday of each 
month in the Hotel Prichard, a W. Va., at 
8:30 p.m. Harry J. Fallon, 200 Sth St., W. Huntington, 
W. Va., secretary. 


WISCONSIN—Central Wisconsin Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the second Tuesday of each quarter (March, 
June, Sept., Dec.). R. J. O’Hern, P.O. Box 617, Cum- 
berland, Wis., secretary. 

Dane County Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of each month. Dr. E. P. Pope, 409 Farley 
Ave., Madison, Wis., secretary. 


Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month, at the Half-Way House, Blue 
Mound Rd. Dr. R. H. Steinkraus, 7701 N. 59th Sce., 
Milwaukee, Wis., secretary. 

Northeastern Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Wednesday in April. William Madson, 218 
E, Washington St., Appleton, Wis., secretary. 

Rock Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the firs: 
Wednesday of each month. W. E. Lyle, P. O. Box 107, 
Deerfield, Wis., secretary. 


Southeastern Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. John R. Curtis, 419 Cook St., 
Portage, Wis., secretary. 

Wisconsin Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of every other month. E. S. Scobell, Re. 
2, Wausau, Wis., secretary. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PERSONAL WANT ADS—$4.00 for the first 25 
words and 10 cents for each additional word; 35 cents 
for use of box number. 

COMMERCIAL WANT ADS—$5.00 for the first 25 
words, 25 cents for each add*tional word; $1.00 for 
use of box number. 

THE TOTAL WORD COUNT must include com- 
plete box number add or 1 add line. 


Remittance must accompany ad. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 


Assistant veterinarian for Maryland small animal 
hospital; excellent working conditions. Must be in- 
terested in long term employment; state qualifications 
and salary expected. Address “Box S$ 36,” c/o 
JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Assistant wanted on staff of three veterinarians 
for well-equipped small animal hospital in Yonkers, 
N.Y. License not essential, bat must be eligible for 
New York boards. Excellent working conditions. 
State qualifications and salary expected. Dr. James 
W. Boynton, 299 Central Park, Yonkers, N.Y. 


Competent veterinarian wanted, with Maryiand 
license, to operate small animal hospital while on 
my vacation. State experience and salary. Address 
“Box T 1,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Midwestern Missouri town of 1,400, with large 
rural trading area, desires a resident veterinarian. 
Large and small animal practice can be developed. 
Write in detail, giving complete resume. Adaress 
“Box T 27,"° c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


The rapid growth and increasing importance of 
nutritional and veterinary products in foreign fields 
has created a new and interesting opportunity in 
our international company. We are seeking a veter- 
inarian to be a technical service specialist in the Far 
East. He will coordinate research projects, assist in 
the preparation of literature, participate in sales 
training, act in an advisory capacity, and engage in 
periodic field missions. Applicants should have an 
excellent background in veterinary medicine, be will- 
ing to travel, and have a good knowledge of the 
area. Please send complete resume, including educa- 
tion, experience, age, and salary requirements. Ad- 
dress “Box T 25,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian wanted for extensive general prac- 
tice in Illinois. Can lead to profit-sharing basis. State 
availability, experience, and other key information. 
Address “Box T 30,” c/o JourNAL of the AVMA. 
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Immediate opening for veterinarian in division 
of veterinary medicine for clinical research work and 
related professional services. Practical experience in 
small animal medicine. Some travel involved. For- 
ward resumes to Personne! Director, Eaton Labora- 
tories Division, The Norwich Pharmacal Co., Nor- 
wich, New York 


Experienced veterinarian wanted to manage small 
animal hospital in southern Arizona. Will furnish 
details upon request. Address “Box T 31,” c/o 
JourNAL of the AVMA 


Wanted 

1953 gradua*e veterinarian, with four years’ ex- 
perience in surgery and clinical work, desires posi- 
tion in small animal practice. Licensed in Minnesota 
and Ohio. Married. Address “Box T 26,” c/o Jour- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


1955 graduate desires general practice or position 
leading to ownership or partnership. Prefer Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Illinois, or Wisconsin. Leaving service 
in April. Address “Box T 28,” c/o JouRNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Graduate of AVMA approved school desires posi- 
tion with small animal practitioner. To be released 
from the Army in January. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress “Box T 32,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


1950 OSU graduate desires position leading to 
partuership, lease, or purchase of a large animal 
practice in the Rocky Mountain area. Seven years’ ex- 
perience. Address “Box T 33,"’ c/o Journal of the 
AVMA 


UP graduate, married, six years general practice, 
excellent health, age 32, desires position with com- 
mercial company, health dept., etc. Have knowledge 
of French, German, and Japanese. Wil! locate out- 
side U.S. Address “Box T 37," c/o JourNat of the 


w 


ted. 


_ Want to purchase or lease small animal practice 
in Kansas City, St. Joseph area. Already licensed in 
Missouri. Address “Box T 29,” c/o JouRNAL of the 


To insure prompt delivery 
replies should be carefully addressed. 


TAMM UDDER SUPPORTS 


Eliminate Congestion 
and Caking. 
Ideal for hot baths or 
ice packs. 
Small for 900 to 1,150 
lb. cows. 
Medium for 1,150 to 
1,600 lb. cows. 
Large for 1,600 lbs. and over. 
List $18.50. Less 30% to Veterinarians. Add 
$.50 for shipping charges. 


Franksville Specialty Co., Franksville, Wis. 


| 
DEADLINES 
Ist of month issue — 8th of month preceding au 
15th of month issue — 22nd of month pre- Veg 
ceding date of issue. es 
Names of classified advertisers using key letters can not - “ A 
be supplied. Address your reply to the box number, c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill., and it will be transm:ced to the adver- e 
tiser. 
AVMA 
. 


Want to buy or lease active smail animal hospital, 
or, partnership basis. Experienced practitioner, age 
30, married. Capital available. Will consider any 
good location. Address “Box T 35,” c/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


For Sale or Lease—Practices 


Mixed practice for sale in New York State. In- 
cludes home and hospital with 15 acres. Artificial 
breeding is available. Address “Box T 38,” c/o 
JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Central Pennsylvanic., large active farm practice 
for sale. Good small animal practice. Two-way 
radio, x-ray, large stock of drugs and equipment. 
Good neighbors, friendly colleagues; pleasant com- 
munity. Price irchades real estate—$35,000 Ad- 
dress “Box 34,” JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Extensiv: mixed practice in the Middlewest— 
all the wes one man can possibly handle. Takes 
$10,000 to handle; total price includes small ani- 
mal hospital, modern home, and plenty of real 
estate for expansion if desired. Would leave to an 
ambitious young veterinarian who wants to step into 
business. Address “Box T 34,” c/o JouRNAL of 
the AVMA. 


For immediate sale or lease—modern, well-estab- 
lished hospital in Brooklyn, N.Y. Best possible lo- 
cation. For particulars, write or phone: Dr. Harry 
Lutvack, 6803-5 Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. Phone: Shore 
Road 8-1510. 


Mixed practice for sale in central Illinois. In- 
ventory and practice, no real estate: $5,000. Gross 
last five years over $20,000 anmaally. Reason for 
selling: leaving private practice. Address “Box T 39,” 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


~ Established practice in Wisconsin for immediate 
sale. Residence and office combination. Sale price con- 
sists of real estate, drugs, and instruments Prefer to 
include household furnishings at sacrificed price. 
Three bedroom home. Owner leaving permanently. 
All replies held in strictest confidence. Address “Box 
T 40," c/o JourRNAL of the AVMA. 

Long-established mid-Florida practice, with hospi- 
tal and real estate, for sale. Mostly small animal; 
growing. Some cash required. Address “Box T 41,” 
c/o /o JOURNAL of the AVMA__ 


Book wanted -Harger's translation of Govdoux 
“Exterior of the Horse.’ Address Dr. William H. 
Wright, Box 37, Elmont, N.Y. 


Pregnancy diagnosis in mares—4Sth to 150th day. 
Request mailing tubes; $7.00, 2 or more, $6.00 each. 
Pregnancy Diagnostic Laboratories, Dysart, Iowa. 


Grain Trade on a Bushel or Hundred- 
weight Basis.—A change in grain trading 
from a bushel to a hundredweight (cwt) 
basis is favored by 98 per cent of the feed 
manufacturers in the United States. The 
proposed date for the change is July 1, 
1958.—Am. Feed Mnfr. Circ. S-16, Aug. 
18, 1957. 
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Help your clients 


save 


cholera 


vaccinations 


IN LARGE OR SMALL HERDS. 


SWIVINE is completely nontrans- 
missible and cannot cause a dis- 
ease outbreak or regain virulence 
by back passage. 


SWIVINE has a distinct margin 
of safety over vaccines derived 
from blood or laboratory tissues 
of swine, because the Swivine 
virus is modified by hundreds of 
passages through rabbits, which 
are not a natural host to any 
swine disease. Therefore, Swivine 
cannot infect vaccinated pigs 
with any other swine disease. 


SWIVINE with serum provides 
protection that isimmediate, con- 
tinuous, lasting—and economical. 


Available in 2,5, 25 and 
50 dose packages. 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 
division of 
ALLIED 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


SWIVINE 


ummunizes__rapidly, solidly 


on 
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U.S. Path! 


drawn spe Southerorth A . ier evaliatieg the te 
of Xvinenine over cases. Apd Wonder! 
compare Ay locuihe s com) ination of avantages wiih 
anesthetics Youwhave used »efore 

Rapid onset af anesthesia means less difficulty with uit 

ruly animals and less time spent in surgery: 

More iniense anesthetic action permits smaller dose as 

wel) as high frequency of anesthesia, 

Rapid difjusion_anesthetizes a broader area. 

Enduring anesthesia’ sufficient for ‘even the longest 

surgery 

Outstanding stability assures uniform résults under thi 

most extreme practice conditions. 

6. Low relative toxicity at recommended dosage Tevel. 

duces incidence of undesirable reacti< a, 
2%o w/ Epiniephirine 1-100,000 is supplied by Jen: 
>al exclusively. Order im yials of 50 cc., singly orth cartons 


of ‘five. 


Jensen-Satspery LABoraronrtes, Inc. 
Kansas Crry, Missouri 


. “Xyloeaine: A Seperior Agent for Conduc- 
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